


The Slacks: 

Arnold Palmer Slacks by 
Sunstate' . . . superbly cut and 
tailored to this pro’s pattern for 
your golfing comfort, smartness, 
performance. In bright new 
Spring shades, popular iridescents 
and all traditional colors, too. 



The Fabric: ^ The Result: 

A crisp cool blend of 70% ' ^ Golf slacks luxury that needs no 

Acrilan* acrylicfiber, 30*^ rayon f pampering. Slacks (and walk 

by Rosewood. Which is to say, shorts) go through washer, 

thank you, Acrilan ... for slacks dryer ... go on with little if any 

that really keep their shape, W ironing. Dry clean, too. Slacks, 

really hold their press, really sizes 28-i2, about ^12. 95. Walk 

are automatic wash and wear! shorts, sizes 28-44, about $8.95. 



'ftegislefed Uademarr; o4 Tfte Chemstrand Corooralion for its acrylic fidei 


ACRILA. 


Chemstrand jnahes only the f'ber; America's finest mills and manufsclurers do Irte rest. 

THK CIIEMSTIIAND CORPORATION. 350 Fifih Aye.. N._^;. 1 ♦ PI.irk; ACRiLAN* ACRYI.TC FIBEft— t»cea_m^. .Ala. ^CtiEMSTRAND* NYJ.ON- 


JEvery tinxe yoxi Ijrusli- your teethe 
fauish the Joh... reach for hlsterine 



Zyisterine stops had breath 
4 times better than tooth paste. 


Germs all over your moulh and throaJ cause most bad breath. 
Tooth paste can’t even read) most of ihese germs, let 
alone kill them. You need a free-flowing liquid antiseptic — 
Listerine Antiseptic — to do that, Listerine is amazingly 
"wet” — far more fluid than any tooth paste. And 
Listerine Antiseptic kills germs as no tooth paste can — 
on contact, by millions. No wonder Listerine 
stops bad breath four times better than tooth paste! 

Every time you. "brush your teeth^ 

reach for Xilsteriixe 

ik'TUNE IN "THE LORETTA YOUNG SHOW" NBC-TY NETWORK 


YOU KILL GERMS ON 
4 TIMES AS MUCH ORAL SURFACE 
THE LISTERINE WAY- 



SPf>RTS 
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The Zoomatic -greatest advance in Snim movie cameras since Bell & Howell 
originated electric eye photography! You zoom from wide 
angle to dramatic close-ups (i); view the zoom (2); shift to 
slow motion instantly (3); the electric eye lens sets itself ( 4 ). 
Only the Smm Zoomatic zooms in perfect focus, whether 
you’re catching a put-out at third or a baby’s smile six feet 
away. Discover Bell & Howell’s fabulous new world of Zoom. 
Zoom movie cameras... Zoom movie and slide projectors, too! 
FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION > Bell e Howell 




Coser: The Maslrrs ► 


Next week the top golfers in 
the world will be teeing off 
at the Augusta National Golf 
Club in search of one of sport’s 
most prized championships. 
The Masters (see page 52). 


Painting bg Daniel Sclwarli 


Next week 



► The copy of SPOHTS Il.Lus- 
TUATKD which many readers 
look forward to all spring is 
the special baseball issue. On 
the newsstands next week, it 
will present a preview of what 
to expect during the coming 
season, detailed scouting re- 
ports on all 16 major league 
teams, portraits in color of 
last year's most valuable play- 
ers and an unusual drawing of 
famous old Comiskey Park. In 
addition, there will be the 
usual blend of news stories 
and regular features, includ- 
ing the Florida Derby, AAU 
swimming championships. 
Olympic basketball trials. 


SeoRTS iLLUSTRATBP published 
weekly by Time Inc., 640 
No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11, 111. This issue is published 
in national and regional edi- 
tions. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago, 111. and at additional 
mailing otiices. Subscription: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 
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jneis 

JlobfeEums 



Peter Piper picked a cigar 
that tasted like a peck of 
pickled peppers. Then Peter 
Piper picked a pack of Pana- 
telas . . . Robt. Burns Pana- 
telas, with Smooth Smoke* 
binder, a lighter wrapper 
and fine Havana filler. Peter 
Piper picked ’em and is 
Peter Piper pleased! You 
will be too. Pick a pack. 



2 for 27 ^ — or in (he 
handy 5‘pack 



Bok;.Bur,ns 



RoblBuras 

5 popular shapes — 
2/25e to 25?! straight. 

*T. M. Gen. Cig. Co., Inc. 


MEMO from the publisher 

Again the poor man’s experts, some 44 intrepid members of our noneditorial 
staff, have gone on record with their pennant-race predictions. The consensus: 
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In my spring book it looks like this 


AMERICAN LI 

1 Chicago 

2 Detroit 

3 New York 

4 Cleveland 


;.4GL1E 

5 Boston 

6 Baltimore 

7 Kansas City 

8 Washington 


What’s your guess? 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
I 5 


N,4TIONAL LEAGUE 
I San Erancisco 


2 Milwaukee 

3 Pittsburgh 

4 Los Angeles 


5 St. Ixiuis 

6 Cincinnati 

7 Philadelphia 

8 Chicago 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


3 


5 

6 

7 

8 


Don’t forget that next week’s Annual Baseball Issue may make you want 
to change your mind. That’s allowed— any time until Opening Day. 
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How a ball with "lift” can prevent splits! 

FREE bowling book by Don Carter, "greatest bowler of all time” 


Why do good bowlci'S get strikes out 
of "poor" hits while beginners get 
splits out of "perfect” ones? The 
secret is whiit the pros call “lift.” And 
it’s fully explained in lloic To Im- 
prove Your Bowling, by Don Carter. 
It's yours free! Simply fill out the 
coupon at the right— and mail it in 
as soon as you can. 

This 32 -page book, just oil the 
presses, is packed with other score- 
boosting tip.s, too. For example, it 
shows you how to gain greater con- 


trol by adjusting your grip . . . your 
stride . . . your backswing. Shows you 
how to make the difficult spares and 
splits. Shows you how to analyze 
your delivery, and overcome bad 
bowling habits. And shows you 
much, much more besides. 

All this absolutely free. How To 
hnprove Your Bowling is produced 
in the interest of physical fitness bv 
E(|uitable, the company famous for 
L/omg/nsnrance. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 


States, Home Office: 393 Seventh 
Ave., New York 1, New York, ©i960 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
Box 1545, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 

Please send me absolutely free Don 
Carter’s 32-page book; Iloio To 
Improve Yotir Bowling. 

.Name 

Address 

rii-y 7on« 

County State 


See David Wayne, Judith Anderson, Eddie Hodges, and Neva Patterson in "Millionaire’s Mite” on our American heritage, Sunday, April 10, nbc-tv 
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AT THE TOURNAMENT OF CHAMPIONS 



21 out of 26 
Champions wore...' 


At Las Vegas’ Tournament of Champions where 
only those Pros who have won a P.G.A. tournament 
during the previous year qualify, the Foot-Joy story was dramatically 
retold. The 26 champions used 9 different makes of irons, 12 different 
makes of woods and 8 different brands of balls. But of the 26 top champion 
, 21 wore Foot-Joy Shoes. Because of their outstanding performance 
under all conditions, Foot-Joy is the choice of 9 out of 10 home 
and touring pros year after year. 


Bill Casper Jr. 


MIKE SOUCMAK, CHAMPION 
OF CHAMPIONS at Las Vegas 



Arnold Palmer Gary Player 


Doug Sanders 


Ken Venturi Ernie Vossler 






CHOICE 

of 

CHAMPIONS 



FOOT-JOYS ARE ALSO AVAILABLE IN A WIDE RANGE OF BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED LADIES’ STYLES 
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Meet . . . Just off the boat from England and already 

caught up in the American swing of things! But why not? Dashing, sophis- 
ticated, fun-loving— that’s ANGLIA. And a simply wizard performer. New 
OHV engine and sports-type gearshift give it performance far superior to 
its competition. Consider too: the room inside, wide doors, luggage-devour- 
ing boot, Z-line rear window for extra headroom and larger boot lid. Solid 
British quality, but nuts and bolts are American sizes — no special tools 
required. ANGLIA costs only $1629*, including full instrumentation, posh 
color choice, torsion bar suspension. ANGLIA gives up to 40 m. p. g., can 
save you up to per mile. Going to the baseball match? ANGLIA savings 
can buy the umpire. But that wouldn’t be cricket, chaps! 


Gel the UlIJM’s share of driving fun! 



ANGLIA, PREFECT. CONSUL. ZEPHYR. ZODIAC. AND THAMES VANS. FOR THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
DEALER, CALL YOUR LOCAL WESTERN UNION OPERATOR 25. 


Mao'- in Englond For ih? Fo-d Motor Company, Dearborn, Michi.jon. Sold and »ervifed In the United Siotes by selected dealers. For lurihnr information write Imported Cor Soles, ford Motor 
Cottipony, 3000 SchoeFer Kooo, Dearborn, Michigan. *MflnoFccturi*r s suggested reia.l price at Eastern and Cull porls of entry. Stole and local lores oitd tronsportolion Irom POE onlro. 
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MORE DISTANCE because of Acushnet’s new faster reacting DT thread. 
lasting ci-OSS because of Acushnet’s new scuff-resistant Polyurethane 
paint. 

BETTER FEEL because of the new “power balance” with Acushnet’s true 
liquid center. 

AQSOi-UTE UMBFORMiTV because of Acushnet’s exclusive system of 
manufacturing control and inspection. 

These are the facts! - We can prove them, so can you. You will find that the 
new Titleist more than lives up to what we say of it. It is even better than 
previous Titleists, which for 11 years have been the top-heavy favorites of 
leading players in big-time competition. Tee up a new Titleist, hit it you’ll 
never again be satisfied with any other ball. 

ACUSHNET 

Golf Balls 

Sold Thru Golf Course Pro Shops Only 
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Irish linen. Beninida-lcngth shorts, 
S15, Cacao Bean shirt, $9.95. Cor- 
dial Tote Bag, waterproof; avail- 
able in limited quantities, $4.95. 



Compliments in store for the host- 
ess who serves Hiram Walker’s 
Creme de Cacao . . . wears its flat- 
tering color 1 



Cacao Bean shirt, $9.95. Matching skirl, $12.95; sleeveless Cacao Bean sheath, $23. Photographed at 
Bay Roc Hotel, Montego Bay, Jamaica, by Howard Graff. 


Stolen from Hiram Walker’s Cordials, tlae most delicious colors 
you’ve ever worn ... in McMullen’s Cordial Casuals 


And we heartily approve! McMul- 
len’s whipped up a whole collection 
of casuals and taken their colors 
from our famous cordials. Separates 
and dresses in shades and prints of 
Creme de Cacao, for instance, are 
as much fun as sipping the delicious 
Cordial itself on balmy evenings. 


See McMiilleti’s casuals in a rain- 
bow of Cordial colors and prints 
at your favorite fashion stores. 
Then pick up a few bottles of 
Hiram Walker’s Cordials ... 21 fla- 
vors to choose from ... all of them 
a snap to serve and delightfully 
tmextravagant in cost! 


HIRAM walker's 

CORDIALS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 



Creme de Menthe, Creme de Cacao, Orange Curacao, Peppennint Schnapps, Sloe Gin, Ani- 
sette, Apricot Liqueur, 60 proof; Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Rock and Rye, 70 proof; Triple 
Sec, Kumniel, 80 proof. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 



how much better? your Chevy dealer can sfiow you. . . . Chevrolet Division of Genera/ Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 







With premium Amoco-Gas, 
economy can be proved in one 
word, unleaded ! There’s no 
lead to foul vital engine parts. 

The result? Savings on engine 
repair bills, on engine tune-ups. 

If your car runs on “regular," 
there’s top economy in Amoco's 
American Gas, Precision-refined 
to give you clean-burning, engine- 
saving performance— peak 
performance at regular gas price! 
Premium Amoco, or regular 
American . . . they’re the economy 
two , and one's for at the 
Amoco sign of greater values! 




ECONOMY 



American Oil Company 
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as near as your telephone 

New underseas cable opened... you can telephone 
Puerto Rico as clearly as you call across town! 


For fast, two-way contact with Puerto 
Rico — telephone! 

Your calls go through as clearly as local 
calls — and it’s easy too. Telephone com- 
pany operators dial direct to telephones 
in Puerto Rico. Also, Station-to-Station 
service is now available. 


Low rates to Puerto Rico 

For example, from J 

Miami *6.50 *4.50 

New York S6.50 «5.50 

These are Slot ion-lo-Stat ion rales for the first 
three minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
Night rates start at 6 p.m. 


BELL XELEPHOI^E SYSTEAl 



You can telephone all over the world 


E2 


Where to stop in New York 



You get closest to the heart 
Of New York — its vital part 

Where life’s busy, gay and smart — 
In the Roosevelt. 



Chefs work wonders — man, what food! 
Orchestras exalt your mood, 

Everything was planned so you’d 
Choose the Roosevelt. 



And you’ll like the skillful way 
Folks are trained by HCA 

To add pleasure to your stay 
At the Roosevelt. 



Located close to you 
Is each major Avenue — 

Times Square's a short walk, too. 
From the Roosevelt. 



Quiet reigns on every floor, 
Noise stays out — for traffic's roar 
Never gets inside the door 
Of the Roosevelt. 


Hotel Cobporation 
OF America 


New York, N. Y., The Plaza, Hotel Rooseveli 
Washington, D. C., The Mayflower 
Chicago, HI., Edgewater Beach Hotel 
Boston, Mass., Hotels Somerset — Kenmore 
Palm Beach, Fla., Palm Beach Biltmore 
New Orleans, La., The Royal Orleans (ppeningSummerl960) 
Quito, Ecuador, Hotel Quito {opening Spring 1960) 
Charterhouse Motor Hotels 



In^fanf Reservation Service without charge, at the above hca hotels and charterhouse motor hotels, call hotel nearest you. 
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HOMESTEAD 

HOT SPRINGS, Vi r gin i a 
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SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


TRACK & FIELD- Stepping into the shot- 
put circle at Los Angeles meet. Southern 
Cal's Dallas Long — who nearly missed the 
event by oversleeping — carefully cradled 16- 
pound ball under his chin, wagged his head, 
sucked in a deep breath and hurled the 
weight a wondrous 64 feet, 6>^ inches. Only 
moments before Dave Davis of Los Angeles 
had given impetus to Long's effort by him- 
self tossing one 63 feet inches. Both 

Long and Davis thereby exceeded world 
mark of 63 feet 10 inches. "I am sure 70 



DALLAS LONG TOSSES RECORD BREAKER 


feet is possible in the next few years.” said 
a jubilant Long. “Yes, you could consider 
that my ultimate goal.” 

BOXING — The Golden Gloves championships 
ended in Madison Square Garden with Chi- 
cago taking the team title 12-4 over New 
York. Outstanding fighter and top Olympic 
prospect was GB9i.siu.i .Marcellus Gisy VI. an 18- 
year-old high school senior from Louisville, 
who won a third-round TKO in the heavy- 
weight division. Clay attributed his win- 
ning style to four boxers. "I copied my left 
hook from Floyd Patterson.” said Clay, 
“my infighting from Ray Robinson, my 
hackpedaling from Hurricane Jackson and 
my shuffle from Kid Gavilan.” 

Jeffrey Davis. oC Mobile, Ala., scored fast- 
est victory of the evening, won 175-pound 
title in 37 seconds of the first round with 
stunning right to the jaw. 

SWIMMING -Records fell like shattered 
gla.ss in the NCAA rhampionships at Dallas. 
In 16 events 13 records were broken. Double 
winners were Gharles Hittick (see Faces) and 
Indiana's Mike Troy. Troy splashed the 100 
and 200-yard butterfly in 53.1 and 1:57.8; 
Lance Larson. Southern Cal. .swam 200-yard 
individual medley in 2:03.2; Ron Clark, 
Michigan, swam 200-yard breaststroke in 
2:17.6, all for American, NCAA and meet 
records. Souihern Cal won its first NCAA 
title, upset Michigan 87-73. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BO*iNO-re/tr PORTir.LA.e-rolind TKOneer Joe 
Brown, worlil iightireighl champion, wn/ille 
.5nn Antonio, 

SO.VAK Z.fST’ON, eecomi-mrikinff lieaci/weighi 
fonleni/er. J-raund TKO orer Cleveland H'iHfonLs, 
NoH$lon. 

BENNY P.MIET. Cuba. 12-roun<i drau- with FE- 
DERICO THOMPSON, Bnenoe. 4u«a, welter- 
irrigltli’, MadUon Sguare Oardeti. Boul war to deride 
which borer vat lo fight Don Jordan foi lilU. 

BRIDGE -SIDNEY SII.ODOR, Philadelphia, 
JOHN CRAWFORD and TOBI.iS STONE, New 
York, NORMAN KAY. .Merrhanhrille, .W.J.. 
Harold S. Vanderbilt Cup, Jackson, Miss. 

GOLF SNEAD, fill, 000 De Sola Lakes 

Open, Bradenton, Fla., wilh 276 fur 7! holes. 
BARBARA MclNTIRF., I.nke Park, Fla., over 
Joanne Goodwin S and i for North and South 
women's amateur rhampionship, Pinehiirst. N.C. 

HORSE RACING— y£I.S YOU WILL. SllS.iOO 
John B. Campbell Handicap, I 1 ' 1 6 m. in 1 ;AI .I 'ff, 
bij J lengths o.’er Restless IVi'ncl, Bowie, Md. 
I-arru Adams up. 

WAtlFARE, S2r,90O Swift Slakes, 6f in !:00 .t.'S 
‘.track record), bg lengths over f'ranc!!i S., .Aque- 
duct. Eddie .Arcaro up. 

RUGBY -UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA over 
UnirerKilg of British Columbia 26-8 for H'orW Cup 
championship, Vancoure.r, B.C. 

SKIING — COLOR.ADO, NC.A.A ekampionships, 
Bmeman, Mont., irith S?l.i points. Riinner-iip: 
Denver Unii'errilg, wdlh SB3.8. Individual u•Jnn<rl^.• 
JOHN DEN DA II L, Caloriiilo, cross-counlryt 
D.AVE BUTTS, Colorado, downhill; RUDY RV- 
ANA, .Montana, slalom; IIALLVAHU UKES- 
VOLD, Idaho, jumping; MAURITZ SONBEIU!. 
Denrer, .Alpine combined. 

mileposts-D/SD: FR.ANKLIN PIERCE 

.AI).\.M.‘<, 7k, newspaper columni.<l, wit, baseball 
lorer. New York, F,P.,A., famed for his daily col- 
umn The Conning Tower and his wit. scholarship 
and recollections on the radio program Information 
Please, oennerf one of baseball's most quoted poems, 
llaai'biill'a Sad Lexicon, on Chicago Cubs double 
play I'lreesoine, Joe Tinker ishorlslop', Johnnie 
Evers isceond basei and Frank Chance (first base); 
These are the saddest of possible words: 

“Tinker to Kvers lo Chance.” 

Trio of hear rubs, and flootor than birds. 

Tinker and Evers and Chance. 

Ruthlessly pricking our gonfalon bubble. 
Making a Giant hit into a double — 

Weirds that are heavy with nothing but trouble: 
•‘Tinker Co Evers to Chance." 

DIED; JOHN LARDNER, i7, sports columnUi 
and aulhor, son of Ring Lardncr, of a heart attack 
while working on an obituary ur(tcf« on F.P.A. 
(ahovei in New York. From hU father, John Lard- 
ner inheriteil a lifelong lore of sports, parficwlorfy 
linH«6aI/, u.v M'cfi as the Lardnerian sense of humor, 
which he adapted for his oicn generation. From 19,18 
lo ISiS Lardner was spurts columnist and war cor- 
respondent for the North American Newspaper 
.AUianee, joined Newsweek as sports columnist 
tn 1.089. 

DIED: DOROTHY RICE SIMS. 70, of New 
yorl;, bridge expert, molureyelisi. aiiator, writer, in 
Cairo, Egypl, on a roiind-lhe-world lour. Mrs. Sims 
was one of the first women molorcgclists (the was 
fined $10 in 1908 for speeding at 18 mph), laler 
became a pitot and in 1917 instructed ColumMa 
students in fiying as part of ihe war effort. Widow of 
P. Hal Sims, onetime world bridge champion, she 
popularized the psychic bid, wrote such books on 
orid^e o» Psychic Bidding and llow to Live on a 
Hunch, as well as an autobiography, Curiouser 
and Curiouser. 

DIED: GEORGE R. THOMPSON, 2.1, Tamps 
Tribune photographer, at .Sebn'nj, in ffne of duty, 
when auto driren by Racer Jim Hughes, K'no wos 
also killed, flipped on a turn and came down un him. 

CONTINUED 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

II — lorry Shorkey.los Angeles Times; 12 — Kellh 

Korolden-MiomiNews, Bobfonsii'g-DanverPosi.Marlcn 

Nolfion, AP. (31; 16, 17— U.P.I., Birrion McNeely, A.P. 
(21; 18— Bud De Wold, Herb Schorfmon, 21 — Hsrb 
Schorfmon (21; 24, 25— A.P.: 33, 34— drawings by 
A|Oy, 35 — Pox Pholos; 36 — lee Boliermon; 39— Art 
Shoyr 58— A.P.; 61, 62— Dirt Dorcey; 68— Ewing Gol- 
lowoy. 69- Itvinii Comp; 70 — mop by ioe Koufmore 
71 — mop by Don Todd; 74 — The Cope Codder; 78 — 
Paul Schulxer-UFE; 79 — Fredericc Eberslodt; 84 — 
Mor'in Schneider. 



BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 

the imported 
English Gin that 
doubles your 
martini pieasure 



BEEFEATER GIN 

94 PROOF . 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
K06RAND CORPORATION . NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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SCOREBOARD conlinued 


KUPPENHEIMER CLOTHES 



A distinctive and distinct!/ 
new breed... the new 
Kuppenheimer "light Year^' 
clothes. Soft-tempo colors, 
nearly-weightless fabrics 
and traditional Kuppenheimer 
tailoring, dedicated 
to your comfort. 




ENT IN eOOO APPEARANCE 



rouit order: 

’ tlie tenuis Sweatei 

W- :j!.: 

5^) S.F.A. serves up our tennis classic — v/; 

■fi. the cableknit wool sweater with 

maroon and navy stripes. Ruggedly •'* 
knit to our own specifications, with 
lots of leeway for comfort. In sizes 
from 38 to 46, 16.50. Sixth Floor. 

UNIVERSITY SHOP 

.SAKS FIFTH AVEALE 

S-j New York • White Plains • Springfield. N. J. A* 
■f'.'i. New Hoven • Princeton • Cambridge • Chicogo .•■i 
Detroit • Beverly Hills ''i 



Same size.same Shape, after washing. Anklet $1.50. 
Garter length $1.75. At fine stores everywhere. 
Abbey Imports, Inc., Empire Stale Bldg., N.Y.C. 


faces in 



JACK MORRECK. 16. 
redlieailpd. freckle- 
faced skier from Kel- 
loKK. Idaho, junior at 
Sealtle’.s Lake.side high 
school, skied ofT willi 
combined title in Na- 
tional Junior Alpine 
Championships at As- 
pen, Colo. 



FRAN-KLIN U. SATTER- 
THWAITE JR.. 16-year- 
old Exeter junior from 
Short Hills, N.J. de- 
feated Renwick Mc- 
Iver of Havertord 15 
13. 15-7. lij 8 for In- 
terscholastic Squash 
Racquets Invitational 
title in Now York. 


: crowd . . . 

BARBARA CHESNEAU, 
IS, a University of 
Pennsylvania freshman 
from Miami, swam the 
100- yard breaststroke 
in 1:18. Sat Penn-Tem- 
ple dual meet in Phila- 
delphia, broke 19-year- 
old national intercol- 
legiate record. 



NBRA WHITE scored 
27 points to lead her 
Nashville (Tenn.) Col- 
lege ream to 48-29 vic- 
tory over Wayland 
College of Pliiinview, 
Texas for women's na- 
tional AAU basketball 
championship at St. 
Joseph, Mo. 






DAVID AUBLE. Cornell 
senior who ha.s lost 
only once in .53 colle- 
giate wrestling match- 
es, received outstand- 
ing wrestler award at 
NCAA matches at 
College Park, l\Id. (see 
page 61) after winning 
123-pound title. 



CHARLES BITTTCK. 21, 
senior at Southern 
California, swam 100- 
yard backstroke in 
.54.4, 200-yard back- 
stroke in 2:00.1 for 
American, NCAA and 
meet records at NCAA 
swimming champion- 
ships at Dallas. 



JIM JACOBS, of Los 
Angeles, took on de- 
fending champion 
John Sloan of Chicago 
in national YMCA- 
AAU four-wall hand- 
ball championship in 
-Minneapolis, defeated 
him 21-16, 21-17 for 
this year's singles title. 
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See the Di f ference ... Feel the Difference 1 



"There’s a big double difference for you in Wilson’s 
new Dyna-Powered iron.s with Power-Flare,” says 
former Masters champion Arnold Palmer*." It’s 
extra distance and added control when the pres- 
sure is on.” 

Look down the shaft from grip to head, the money 
view. From hosel to toe, Power-Flare distributes 
the weight perfectly for every iron in the set. The 
new Staff-Pro shaft controls torsion for an extra 
measure of accuracy. And (he new Pro-Tack grip 
is just what the name implies in all kinds of 
weather and for the entire life of the club. 

Swing the Dyna-Powered irons at your pro shop. 
Find out for yourself what the Wilson Dyna- 
Powered difference can mean to your game. 

*Member of the famed Wilson Advisory Staff. 
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A WIN OVER 
MIGHTY MOSS 







CURVES ON SERPENTINE SEBRING TRACK 



A reliable Belgian driving a 
doughty Porsche outlasted 
England’s glamorous racing 
star to triumph at Sebring 

by ALFRED WRIGHT 

A coui’LE of days before the start 
of last Saturday’s 12-Hour Grand 
Prix of Endurance at Sebring, Flor- 
ida, the boys around a hotel bar were 
discussing Stirling Moss, the superb 
English racing driver who had just 
been signed to handle one of the brand 
new “bird-cage” Maseratis. 

“With Stirling in that new Maser,” 
one of them was saying, “he’ll lose the 
field before the fun begins.” 

“Yeah,” said a skeptic, “if he 
doesn’t lose the Maser’s gear box.” 

For the first eight hours of this 
longest of alt American automobile 
races, the endurance contest between 
Stirling Moss and his gear box, to say 
nothing of the rest of his car, provided 
a delicious suspense. As most of the 
15,000 or so dedicated racing con- 
noisseurs knew, around the twists and 
turns of a road racing track there is 
no faster driver in business today 
than Stirling Moss. But when he is 
pushing a car to its utmost — as only 
he can— it is problematical whether 
his car can survive the pounding of 
a long grind. 

At around six o’clock in the eve- 
ning, just as it was turning dusk on 
this ideally warm and sunny day, 
the predictable happened. Moss 
drove his white, sway-backed Mase- 


rati No. 23 to the pits for the last 
time. One of the gears in the trans- 
mission box was broken beyond re- 
pair. At that moment, Moss and 
Dan Gurney, the young Californian 
who had been sharing the driving 
with him, had a good 10-minute lead 
over the closest of the three Porsches 
that were trailing them. They had 
covered more than 700 miles at an 
average speed of 87.5 miles per hour. 
Had they continued at that pace to 
the end, they would have broken by 
several hundred miles the all-time 
Sebring record for distance traveled 
in 12 hours. 

It is no reflection on Olivier Gen- 
debien and Hans Hermann, the 
eventual Sebring winners, that once 
Moss and Gurney’s No. 23 had left 
the race, the remaining four hours 
run mostly in darkness were a distinct 
anticlimax. Three tremendously dur- 
able Porsches took over the first three 
positions, and there was never any 
doubt that one of them would even- 
tually pull into the victory lane a 
couple of minutes after the checkered 
flag was lowered at 10 p.m. The other 
two Porsches finished second and 
ninth. 

That is not to say that the Porsche 
victory was anything but popular. 
As it became inevitable, the regulars 
around the track were all smiles at 
the thought that this doughty little 
plugger of a car was at last to have 
its innings after so many years as a 
Sebring also-ran. It was the good old 
David-and-Goliath situation, for the 
Porsche's 1.5-liter engine is only half 
continued 
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JOHN FITCH ESCAPED INJURY WHEN CORVETTE LOST WHEEL (LEFT), FLIPPED OVER 


EO CRAWFORD VAINLY DIGS WITH HANDS 


MIGHTY MOSS roiilinued 

the size of the larger Maseratis and 
Ferraris which have dominated past 
races. 

While victory was a novelty (or the 
Porsche, it was anything but for its 
chauffeurs. Last year Gendebien in a 
Ferrari shared the winning ride with 
Gurney and those other Californians, 
Phil Hill and Chuck Daigh. The year 
before he was one of the drivers 
in the second-place Ferrari. A tall, 
brown-haired and personable Belgian 
with a reputation as one of the surest 
and most versatile of the European 
drivers, Gendebien was able to take 
the customary pandemonium of the 
victory lane with an understanding 
smile— waving the gold cup, kissing 
the beauty queen, donning the wreath 
of kumquats and swigging the Cali- 
fornia champagne with modest good 
humor. Later he told the press that 
his was no great feat since the Porsche 
is so much easier to drive than the 
bigger, heavier cars. 

“We had just a little trouble, it is 
true,” Gendebien said in his attrac- 
tively halting h^nglish. ‘‘The clutch 
regulation was not so perfect. But we 
were driving the car so carefully, and 
my partner Hans Hermann was so 
smooth that whenever I got in the 
car it was as if I had not left it at all.” 

Hermann stood by all the while, 
looking delighted. If not so famous 
a driver as Gendebien. he, too, is 
experienced, having been on the Mer- 
cedes team in the days of Juan Fan- 
gio. At 32,' he is four years junior to 


Gendebien, but it was not this so 
much as the language harrier that 
kept this native of Stuttgart smiling- 
ly quiet throughout the celebration. 

Still and all, it was really Moss’s 
day in the minds of the spectators. 
For Moss is one of those rare individu- 
als who is alw'ay.s bigger than his sur- 
roundings. When Moss is on a race 
track, your attention Is on him. You 
think about the others only in terms 
of how they are doing against Moss, 
for the driver doesn’t oxLst today who 
can carry Moss’s crash helmet. 


Once he steps out of the cockpit of 
his car, however, Stirling Moss is not 
the prepossessing man you may have 
imagined him to be. Short and slight 
of build, he has a sharp, swarthy face 
and narrow cat-like eyes that seem to 
scan the world with tolerant disinter- 
est. Yet he has a well-practiced profes- 
sional courtesy towards the outside 
world, much like the movie stars 
used to have in the days when people 
went to the movies. 

In an accent with strong cockney 
traces, Moss will, if asked, recite 


FATALLY INJURED DRIVER JIM HUGHES LIES IN FRONT OF LOTUS; UNDER WRECKAGE 
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able fact that Stirling Moss, of Stir- 
ling Moss, Ltd., is the world’s fastest 
driver. The corporation endorses mo- 
toring products and produces books 
and weekly articles under the Stirling 
Moss by-line and earns its namesake 
a yearly income well into six figures. 
The paltry winner’s share of a race 
like Sebring means little to a man 
who just for showing up demands and 
usually gets far more than the winner’s 
purse. Generally, $2,500 would be his 
minimum for a race, and the fee might 
easily go as high as $10,000 for a ma- 
jor event. 

Without Stirling Moss this year’s 
Sebring race might easily have been 
a serious artistic bust. For days in 
advance, the news was concerned 
more with who wasn’t going to be in 
the race than who was. Not for years 
had Sebring known such a dearth of 
the who’s who of racing as well as the 
what’s what of cars. 'I’he story of the 
race began to take shape like the plot 
of a Cameron Hawley novel, perhaps 
titled. Big Business Enters the Rnee. 

It all began when word drifted out 
of Europe that the Ferrari and Porsche 
works teams would not participate 
in this year’s race because of a gaso- 
line problem. Both, as is customary 
with European manufacturers, had 
contracts to use one gasoline e.xclu- 
sively — in this case, Shell. Sebring, 
as is the custom with some U.S. race 
tracks, had a contract which barred 
all but Amoco gasoline from the 
track. (Amoco puts up $15,000 prize 
money at Sebring— $3,000 to the 
winning car and the rest to class 


winners and also-rans— plus about 
another $5,000 in incidentals.) In 
both instances money is the impor- 
tant consideration. In exchange for 
same, corporations are able to e.x- 
clude competitors from the scene. 
Later they can boa.st in ads; “So-and- 
so wins again with Shell,’’ or “The 
first five cars to finish used Amoco” 
— but never a mention that so did 
the last five cars. 

C’EST LA DIFFERENCE 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to just what happened last year when 
Sebring also had its exclusive contract 
with Amoco, and Ferrari, equally tied 
to Shell, entered its w'orks team. 
There is an equal difference of opinion 
as to what happened this year. One 
fact seems clear. All parties were hon- 
oring the letters of their contracts. 
Enzo Ferrari, the tough and tempera- 
mental man who builds Ferrari cars, 
was adamant. Alec Ulmann, the im- 
presario of Sebring who took over the 
race from its founders in the early 
19508 and brought it to its present 
stature, could not be moved. This 
meant the withdrawal of the top con- 
tract drivers working for the Ferrari 
and Porsche teams. It deprived Seb- 
ring of Phil Hill, 'roiiy Brooks and 
Cliff Allison of England, Wolfgang 
von Trips of Germany and Jack Brab- 
ham of Australia, currently the world 
driver champion. 

The absence of an all-star cast un- 
doubtedly had a marked effect on 
Sebring’s gate last Saturday. Those 

continued on pitge G7 
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his accomplishments (which are ex- 
traordinary) almost as if he were 
playing a record. He travels, as celeb- 
rities are wont to do. inside a wall of 
friends and hangers-on, one of whom 
is his father, who once drove at In- 
dianapolis. 

When Moss’s car fails him before a 
race is over— as it so frequently does 
because few cars can stand the kind 
of punishment his brinksmanship 
driving gives them — he never seems 
downcast. He is, literally, a corpora- 
tion whose major asset is the unassail- 


NEW 
FACES OF 
1960 


Some rookie ballplayers hog 
headlines— and little else. These 
five have won big league jobs 

I N 16 major league camps sprinkled 
throughout Florida and Arizona, spring 
is a time to assess, with care and caution 
and infinite curiosity, the aching or aging 
muscles of a Ted Williams, a Stan Musial, 
a Mickey Mantle. It is also a time to appre- 
ciate, with continuing wonder, the bloom- 
ing health and marvelous skills of a Henry 
Aaron, an Ernie Banks, an A1 Kaline. But 
to most people— and here a manager is just 
like any other fan — spring is the time to 
watch the rookies. 

The five presented here are not the most 
publicized rookies of the 1960 camps or, 
necessarily, those with the greatest gifts. 
But while others of exceptional talent and 
perhaps even greater promise — boys like 
Tommy Davis and Frank Howard of the 
Dodgers, Walt Bond of the Indians, Carl 
Yastrzemski of the Red Sox, J. C. Martin 
of the White Sox and Tony Curry of the 
Phils — may go back to the minors for more 
seasoning, here are rookies who have made it. 

Others whom baseball fans across the na- 
tion will be seeing in big league uniforms 
this year are Jim Umbricht and Joe Gibbon 
of the Pirates, Chuck Estrada of the Orioles, 
Jim Coker and Pancho Herrera of the Phils, 
Ken Hamlin of the Athletics, Johnny James 
and Bill Short of the Yankees. Their names, 
in most cases unfamiliar today, may be 
household words tomorrow'. Anyway, they 
are ready to help their ball clubs right now. 

CONTINUED 



SPRAYING HITS to all fields, cmtrunning fly balls, Lou Johnson, 
a 25-year-old speedster from Lexington, Ky.,is the new right-fielder for 
the Chicago Cubs. A crouch hitter, he has been consistently over .300 in 
the minors, and this spring it has been almost impossible to get him out. 


STARTING LATE because of college (Virginia ’54' and two years in 
the Army, pleasant, soft-.spoken Joe ITicks was kept ofT White Sox roster 
until he was almost 27. A deadly hitter at every minor league level, he has 
been blazing this spring, may beat A1 Smith for the regular right-field job. 
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Old Gold’s Spin lilter spins and cools 




and tlie cooler tlie smoke 
.. .the better the taste! 


THE BEST TASTE YET IN A FILTER CIGARETTE 



SUPER se HOLtDAY SPORTSEOAN 
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the smoothest and quietest you ever tried — in a new 1960 
Oldsmobile. We’d like to show you what we mean by Rocket 
action, Wide-Stance stability, Guard-Beam Frame solidness, 
foam-cushioned comfort. And we’d like to prove that it’s 
mighty satisfying to get out of the ordinary into an Olds . . . 
and to do business with an Oldsmobile Quality Dealer. 

OLDSMOBILE DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 






STRIKEOUT SENSATION of Senators, who feel he may 
be Rookie of the Year (certainly no one ever looked more like a 
rookie), is 2l-year-<)ld Jim Kaat. Jim throws with an easy mo- 
tion, has fine curve and unusual control for young left-hander. 



PACKAGE OF POWER Lou Klimchock is 20, quiet, 
mannerly, has five brothers, comes from Latrobe, Pa. For Kan- 
sas City he will be at short or third, not because of grace afield 
but because of his bat. He hits often and hard, drives in runs. 
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FLASH ELOROE, NEW JUNtOR LfGHTWEIQHT CHAMPION OF THE WORLD. IS CARRIED TRIUMPHANT FROM THE RING AS A 
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WONDERFUL WORLD cO)ilinueil 



STRUGGLES THROUGH FANS TO HAND HIM A BLOCK OF ICE FOR A BRUISED EYE 


UPRISING 
IN MANILA 

G abriki. (flash) Elordk, the 
young man being hoisted high 
by his cheering countrymen, is not 
yet President of tlie Philippine Re- 
public, but for a few hours the other 
night he might have had the office by 
popular acclaim. To the surprise of 
oddsmakers, Elorde had just taken 
the junior lightweight championship 
of the world from an experienced and 
highly regarded U.S. puncher, Har- 
old Gomes of Providence, R.I. 

It was the first world boxing title 
for the young republic, and it could 
hardly have come under more pleas- 
ing circumstances. Twenty-five thou- 
sand Filipino fight fans packed the 
new Araneta Coliseum in suburban 
Manila to applaud their challenger in 
person, and only the threat of a dous- 
ing with fire hoses kept 5,000 more 
from crashing down the gates. Elorde 
rose to the occasion like a patriot. A 
powder-puff puncher by reputation, 
he floored Gomes seven times in sev- 
en rounds, seemed at the end to have 
been harder pressed by the throng 
of delirious well-wishers than by his 
ring opponent. 

The Flash found victory doubly 
sweet. It avenged his loss to another 
American, butting, elbowing Sandy 
Saddler, in a title fight four years 
ago, and it brought him the accolade 
of a breakfast invitation from Car- 
los Garcia, President of the republic. 
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DISCREET CROPPERS 
AT AINTREE 


B echer’s Brook (above), the spot 
most likely to separate the men 
from the horses, was as busy as ever 
last week during the 114th running 
of England’s Grand National at Ain- 
tree. But though seven jockeys spilled 
at the devilish brush-and-water ob- 
stacle, the race over-all won the ap- 
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Photograph by Brian Seed 


plause of its traditional critics. The 
League Against Cruel Sports. There 
was perhaps a reason: with all Eng- 
land watching the Grand National 
for the first time on TV’, one of the 
race stewards, the Earl of Sefton, no 
less, had bidden jockeys not to crowd 
and to use utmost discretion on the 


jumps. “There was a definite slow- 
ing down of the race,” rejoiced The 
League Against Cruel Sports. 

The slowdown, if any, did not hin- 
der fa%'ored Merryman II, who won 
the four-mile-plus race in 9:26 1 5, 
less than six seconds over the record. 

Merryman II (one of eight to finish 


out of 26 starters) had his troubles 
too at Becher's. “When we went over 
the first time, we were eighth,” said 
Jockey Gerry Scott. “On the second 
time over we were third, and when 
Merryman came down I thought 
he would fall. But his head came up 
and I brought him all the way in.” 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Senatorial Punch 

T he word being whispered around 
by boxing insiders was that Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver wasn’t really go- 
ing to have his subcommittee investi- 
gate the fight game after all. But the 
insiders, as usual, seemed wrong. 

"Wishful thinking by the boxing 
underworld,” said the Senator last 
week when the whispers reached him. 
The Senate’s civil rights filibuster 
had delayed the hearings, he ex- 
plained, but "this should not be con- 
fused with a lack of resolution on my 
part to pursue the boxing investiga- 
tion. I can assure you that enough 
material has been amassed to hold 
hearings.” 

Wouldboxingpuppet -mas ter James 
D. Norris be called to testify? "I can 
unequi%'ocally state that no one, in- 
cluding Mr. Norris, has immunity,” 
Kefauver said. 

ABC Puts on a Sprint 

■vrou don’t have to be a trend spot- 
-I- ter or the son of a trend spotter 
to spot conscience-stricken televi- 
sion’s trend toward more and more 
hours of sport. ABC (gross billings: 
$126 million) is making a particular- 

They Said It 


ly remarkable sprint this spring in 
an attempt to overhaul its big rivals 
CBS (gross billings: $266 million) and 
NBC ($235 million). 

Not only has ABC outbid NBC 
($6.3 million to $5.2 million) for the 
exclusive rights to broadcast major 
college football games this fall and 
next, but it has greatly increased its 
stakes in baseball and boxing. On all 
these fronts ABC the other day be- 
came the partner of the Gillette Safe- 
ty Razor Co., the country’s No. 1 
sports advertiser, with the signing 
of an $8.5 million contract for a year- 
round package. 

Besides 50 weeks of boxing start- 
ing in October and the 13 afternoons 
of football, the contract between 
ABC and Gillette calls for 25 Satur- 
day afternoon baseball games begin- 
ning this month. 

Now ABC, bidding against NBC, 
is trying to get TV rights to 56 
American Football League games ; 
those nationally televised will be 
shown Saturday nights and Sundays. 

"TV was born to do sports,” says 
Tom Moore, ABC’s vice-president. 
"No programming we can devise has 
anything like its direct appeal. Its rat- 
ings grow and grow and grow. It even 
beats out westerns.” 


Between Two Worlds 

TNEVITABLY, as the world grows 
•L smaller and man grows smarter, 
technology and the wilderness must 
learn to dwell together in ever in- 
creasing intimacy. The Bambis of 
the future will no longer learn of 
man from their doe-mothers as if he 
were a being from a world apart. The 
fellow will, in all likelihood, be living 
right next door, and— like many 
neighbors, no matter how well in- 
ten tioned — may frequently make a 
confounded nuisance of himself. 

This increasing tendency of man 
to involve himself in the lives of his 
new neighbors was frequently— and 
from some points of view, painfully — 
in evidence in the news last week. In 
the neighborhood of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, for instance, final plans were 
being made for the attachment of six 
tiny radio broadcasting sets to the 
backs of an equal number of wild 
ruffed grouse in an effort to chart 
their hitherto untrammeled flights 
into the wild blue. 

In Montreal a chubby 5-year-old 
black bass was swimming moodily 
around a tank at the Sportsman’s 
Show in the uncomfortable awareness 
that he was radioactive. In case he 
tried to forget the fact for even one 
moment, a wildly clicking scintilla- 
tion counter provided by Quebec’s 
Game and Fisheries Department was 
right there at tankside to remind him. 
And it was probably of small com- 
fort to the bass, who was there to 
prove a point about the mutual af- 
finity of fish and fallout, to hear the 
man in charge reassure spectators 
with the degrading information that 
he was probably no more dangerous 
than a luminous wristwatch. 

Meanwhile, far out to the west 
where men used to be mere men and 
wild animals wild, the Oregon woods 
continued 


DON ORYSDALE, Los Angelcs pilcher, after the team’s plane made an emer- 
gency landing: "There won't be much delay. We only have lo change one 
sparkplug and 4.2 sweatshirts.” 

OSCAR ROBERTSON of the University of Cincinnati, greatest scorer in colle- 
giate basketball history, after his last game: “I’m glad it’s over. It’s like 
I’ve been in the house all week and I can finally get out for Ike weekend.” 

DOC KEARNS, manager of Archie Moore, after the NBA restored Moore’s 
light-heavyweight championship: “After they give it back, they say, 'When 
are you gonna defend?’ I say, ‘In six months. After all, we just win the title 
back, don’t we?’ ” 
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‘HAVE YOU INVENTED A S M I RN O FF^ DR I N K LATELY?” 

“SmirnofT Vodka.” says Walter Slezak. “is the stepmother of invention.” Xo other liquor has inspired so many 
delicious new drinks. There’s a reason, of course. Smooth Smirnoff has no liquor taste or “Ijreath”. . . it loses 
itself completely in just about anything that pours. That’s why it’s been one continuous triumph . . . from the 
Vodka Martini to the Vodka Collins, the Screw’driver to the Vodka Gimlet. These Smirnoff drinks— and many 
more — have changed the drinking huhits of America! 

^^mirnofL^ 

y THE GREATEST //''‘VODKA 
80 AND too PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN). HARTFORD. CONN. 


it leaves you breathless 



Sam Snead picks 

a handsome 


Famous for winning golf and wearing smart hats, veteran pro Sam Snead now picks for you 
his favorites from the new Mallory Hat Collection for Spring-Summer. 

Like "Slammin’ Sammy”, you’ll find everything you could wish for in hats by Mallory. 

The newest styling, the smartest colors, the most exciting bands in many a moon. And now 

it’s more true than ever . . . you just can’t beat Mallory quality. At Mallory dealers everywhere. 


Mallory 


THE MARKSMAN hits a new fashion mark with its new 
squared telescope crown shape and smart narrow brim. The band 
is textured grosgrain. The color Black Olive. The price $11.95. 


THE SURBANE in Cliff Gray, one of the spectacular new 
Canyon Tones for Spring-Summer wear. Telescope crown, new 
cheek band and narrow brim. And it’s yours for only $11.95. 





foursome 


THE TOURNEY— 
charbrown mix telescope style 
with woven stripe band and 
sporty gold golfing pin. $11.95. 


THE RAKE has a stylish teardrop taper to its open telescope THE QUAD with center crease pinch-front crown and single 

crown. Handsome side drape band. In the very popular Ivy Mix wing side bow is for the man who likes smart styling in a dress-up 

color and other Spring hues. This season's best buy at $8.95. hat. Ocean is the color. You can’t buy better quality for $11.95. 




MAVEST discovers 


and sportcoats discover a new light touch! 
What’s the secret of all this lightness, softness, handsome body and lasting good shape? Creslan, 
the new luxury acrylic fiber born of a magic molecule, that gives easy-care fabrics a light- 
as-Spring touch. Illustrated: the Squiretown natural shoulder model (right) and the American 
silhouette in a breeze-textured fabric of 50% Creslan acrylic fiber, 50% wool, 
by Cyril Johnson. Each approximately $45. Cyanamid makes the Creslan acrylic fiber; selected 
firms make the fabrics and garments. American Cyanamid Company, New York. 
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were atinkle with silver bells fastened 
around the necks of wandering dser 
as part of a long-range study of herd 
migration. 

Small wonder then that, with their 
native wilderness all but wired for 
sound, the wild deer on Missouri’s 
Knob Noster game refuge suddenly 
opted for civilization in its entirety 
and took to dropping around to Farm- 
er Ebbie Adams’ place at feeding 
time to watch TV. According to Eb- 
bie, who lives right next door to the 



game refuge, the deer come around 
regularly, pull an ear of corn out of 
his crib, then position themselves 
like so many popcorn-munching teen- 
agers in front of a kitchen window to 
watch the TV screen while they eat. 

If the trend continues, it may well 
be soon that the only authentically 
wild animal left will he someone like 
Old Wily, a onetime respectable horse 
who went native in New Zealand 
after his master died in 1957. Baf- 
fling volunteer posses and local police 
alike. Old Wily spent three glorious 
years running wild and raiding sub- 
urban gardens in the neighborhood 
of Auckland until his capture by a 
lariat-swinging circus man last week. 

A Little Bit of Fun 

PAGE 78, in the midst of Henry 
Romney’s survey on social con- 
servation, New Mexico’s Senator 
Clinton Anderson is quoted as saying 
that whenever land is attached for 
public use, some sports-minded per- 
son should be there to hold up his 
hand and say, “I claim a little bit 
of this for recreation.” 

In Rhode Island last week, some 
7,000 members of the Federated 
Rhode Island Sportsmen’s Clubs did 
ju.st that. Referring to the state’s 
new plan to take over 11,856 acres of 
woodlands for use as reservoirs, the 


sportsmen voted to oppose the issue 
unless it guaranteed the water supply 
areas be made available for hunting, 
fishing and boating as well. 

Shrunken Baseball 

A nother fellow with some fresh 
- ideas for the national pastime is 
Michael John Petonic, now 63 but 
once a director of the Scottdale (Pa.) 
Cardinals in the Middle Atlantic 
League. Any player of baseball, says 
Petonic, can better his batting aver- 
age overnight by practicing his swing 
against a plastic golf ball delivered 
from a point midway between the 
mound and the plate. “This discov- 
ery, gentlemen,” Petonic says with 
mild immodesty, “is the greatest 
thing in baseball since Abner Double- 
day’s day.” 

Benefits to accrue from practice 
with the golf ball, one fifth the size 
of a baseball and normally used by 
backyard duffers, include a steely, 
steady eye and a sophisticated, dead- 
ly swing, says Petonic. After a session 
with the diminutive ball, he contin- 
ues, a baseball takes on the aspect of 
a grapefruit, and can usually be last 
seen clearing the center-field fence. 
Tiiat the concept lias true merit was 
demonstrated several years ago by 
Dick Groat of the Pirates and Dale 
Long of the Cubs. 

Petonic found Groat in a .254 
slump in 1956, he recalls, tutored the 
shortstop for two hours with the plas- 
tic golf ball. Ne.xt day, says Petonic, 
Groat got four line drives off Robin 
Roberts, in no time at all was batting 
.273. The following summer Petonic 
undertook the resurrection of Long, 
who was wallowing around at .227. 
After just one golf lesson (as Petonic 
tells it; Long admits he’s fuzzy on 
the dates and statistics) the outfield- 
er hit two singles and a home run in 
his next game, two home runs and a 
single in the game after that. Long 
finished the season with a .298 aver- 
age, and his fabled comeback, says 
Michael Petonic, was largely attrib- 
utable to Michael Petonic. 

Why, then, is Groat’s current av- 
erage still only .275, Long’s only 
.236? “Because,” says Petonic, “you 
can throw gold at some guys and 
they won’t pick it up.” 


The Tie That Bound 

AMONG the many and fanciful 
ways men choose to risk their 
necks, the Crasta sled course at St. 
Moritz holds a secure position. En 
route down the precipitous, serpen- 
tine, three-quarter-mile case-hard- 
ened gully of ice, the sportsman lies 
flat, belly-whopper style and practi- 
cally helpless, on a razor-runnered, 
150-pound steel sled, plummets to- 
ward, if not actually into, eternity at 
upwards of 90 mph. Since 1884 it has 
been one of the most rousing things 
a man can try in Switzerland. About 
1,400 are now alive who have accom- 
plished it, and they are all thereby 
entitled to wear the appropriate Cres- 
ta Club tie, an affair of wine and gold 
stripes. 

Now, if all goes well, North Ameri- 
ca will shortly have its own Cresta, on 
the slopes of Canada’s Laurentians. 

Word of these plans reaches us 
because a reader and correspondent 
of ours who lives in Montreal hap- 
pened to wear something like the 
Cresta’s tie to a dinner party not long 
ago at Quebec’s Mont Tremblant. The 
tie caught the eye of one Wolcott 
Robinson, a Philadelphia man and 
vice-president of Tremblant. Robin- 
son asked if it were the Cresta tie. 



Our friend said sorry it was not, but 
in the ensuing conversation admitted 
an acquaintanceship with the Cresta 
course, having once shot down it. He 
also admitted, as the talk waxed on, 
an acquaintanceship with Montreal’s 
Doug Connor, 41, Cresta’s undisput- 
ed world champion (56 seconds for the 
1,320-yard nose dive). Our friend sug- 
gested that Robinson, who for 10 
years has nursed the notion of a Ca- 
nadian Cresta, ought to talk to Con- 
nor, who's had the same idea himself. 

Just the other day Robinson, Con- 
nor (a helicopter airline executive) 
continued 
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and their catalyst friend sat down 
and drew up provisional plans for a 
Cresta Club. And this week the three 
of them mean to hover over the Lau- 
rentian slopes of Mont Tremblant in 
a helicopter until a likely Cresta route 
presents itself to their searching 
gazes. Rhapsodized Doug Connor 
last week: “Tremblant’s the best bet 
by far.” Said Robinson: “It’s the 
most exciting project I’ve worked on 
in years.” Reports our friend; ‘‘When 
we open for business, I’m going to 
present my tie to the club.” 

Putting It to a Vote 

O NE THOUSAND senior members of 
the UCLA faculty, most of whom 
haven’t done a push-up or deep knee 
bend in 20 years, are being asked this 
week to vote on an athletic issue 
which has caused much stress among 
their university’s lowerclassmen. The 
question: Should UCLA give up its 
40-year-old compulsory physical ed- 
ucation program for freshmen and 
sophomores, making all P.E. courses 
strictly elective? 

The education policy committee of 
UCLA’s Academic Senate has recom- 
mended that P.E. be put on a volun- 
tary basis, and last week mailed bal- 
lots to the faculty to get a vote on the 
proposal. Along with the ballot came 
500-word summaries of both sides of 
the argument. 

Gist of the reasoning of the keep-it- 
compulsory side, written by Dr. Ben 
W. Miller, director of physical educa- 
tion, whose son Denny is Hollywood’s 
latest Tarzan ; 

■'The students (84.2%) want com- 
pulsory P.E. and most U.S. colleges 
(95%) have it. There is evidence that 
regular physical education contrib- 
utes to: improved function (Paul 
Dudley White, 1957), cardiovascular 
efficiency (Gemmill, 1930), strength, 
endurance and agility (Brouha, 1944), 
rehabilitation following illness (Dan- 
iels, 1954), control of obesity (John- 
son, 1956), sense of well-being (Bock, 
1931), neuromuscular coordination 
(Jokl, 1955), preservation of the 
above benefits (McCammon, 1958).” 

Gist of the make-it-elective posi- 
tion, as offered by Dr. Robert Tschir- 
gi, UCLA’s professor of anatomy and 
physiology: 



Listen to This 

The locker room’s one 
Place, at least, where a guy, 
When the round is done. 
Can improve his lie. 

—Richard Armour 


The need for physical education 
should be determined in the same way 
as the requirements for language, sci- 
ence and humanities, i.e., weighed 
against the student’s needs for other 
courses. 

Faculty members have until next 
week to ponder and decide. Mean- 
while the student newspaper, The 
Daily Bruin, needed no such cogita- 
tion time, concluded: 

‘‘Americans are getting potbellied, 
chicken-chested and short-winded 
sooner and more permanently than 
ever before. Even if many UCLA stu- 
dents will eventually come to lead 
sedentary lives, is this a reason to 
deny them at least a few years of 
good conditioning?” 

Togetherness in Portland 

TF the 62-million acres comprising 

Oregon were evenly parceled out to 
all the men, women and children in 
the state, everybody would wind up 
with 35 to himself. In a similar way, 
if the 30,000 seats comprising Port- 
land’s Multnomah Stadium were 
evenly divided among an average 
baseball crowd, every patron would 
have 10 to himself. The story of Port- 
land’s minor league troubles is not 
much different from those of minor 
league cities everywhere. What the 
management is doing about it is 
this: Last week the Portland Beavers 


announced that the stadium has been 
cut down to size. Five-foot fences 
now enclose the seats between first 
and third, creating a compact, 6,000- 
seat stadium-within-a-stadium. Two 
more fences in the left-field bleachers 
enclose a 1,300-seat layout. The ef- 
fect, says Billy Sayles, Beaver assist- 
ant general manager, will not only 
generate more fun and fellowship 
among the Beaver faithful, but will 
moreover (and happily) cut cleaning- 
up and ticket-printing costs by a 
third. On such auspicious occasions 
as opening day (a social summit af- 
fair in Portland), the fences will come 
down for a day. 

Rewrite by John Thomas 

T^iLLiAM Saroyan is in England 
writing a play called Sam, the 
Highest Jumper of Them All — or, The 
London Comedy. What is it about? 
Well, in Saroyan’s first version a char- 
acter explains: ‘‘The play is about 
two hours and 40 minutes, but we’re 
a little over and we hope to cut it 
down.” 

Sam, etc., which is only slightly 
more Method than madness, is also 
about Sam Hark-Harkalark who lives 
on East Best-Two-out-of-Three St. 
Sam develops ‘‘delusions of grandeur, 
paranoia and schizophrenia” and de- 
cides he is the world’s highest jumper. 
Throughout the second act a make- 
shift high-jump bar in Sam’s house 
rises higher and higher until it finally 
reaches the ceiling. But Sam is con- 
vinced he has cleared it and broken 
all records in the process. It is, per- 
haps, Saroyan’s old allegory about 
the little man who vaults heroically 
over disaster. 

In Saroyan’s latest draft Sam’s san- 
ity is restored and he goes back to 
work as a bank clerk. But Saroyan is 
still rewriting, taking advantage of 
history even though the play opens 
this week. Just the other day he in- 
terrupted a rehearsal after an actor 
recited his line saying that the world 
high-jump record is seven feet. Whip- 
ping out a Paris edition of the New 
York Herald Tribune, Saroyan tri- 
umphantly dictated his new line: 
‘‘Change it to: ‘It’s seven feet two- 
and-a-half inches. Chap named John 
Thomas just did it.’ ” end 
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THE LORDS AND LEISURE 


I T may come as a surprise to some, 
but the fact is that Britain’s aris- 
tocratic lords are seriously worried 
about the problem of leisure. Of 
course, as Lieut. Colonel Arthur 
Jocelyn Charles Gore, 6th Earl of 
Arran, put it when he opened the 
debate in the House of Lords, Brit- 
ain has had a leisured class “for many 
hundreds of years, but in the past it 
comprised only a minute section of 
the population and with their leisure 
went great responsibilities. . . . Now 
we are faced with the prospect of tens 
of millions of leisured persons with 
few responsibilities. What,” asked 
Milord of Arran, “are they going to 
do with their spare time? Judging 
by present social habits, one envis- 
ages a great sea of blank, gaping 
faces stretching out before innumera- 
ble television screens from midday 
to midnight, with short pauses for 
the absorption of tinned foods rec- 
ommended on the programmes.” 

In the view of Viscount Esher, the 
prospect seemed even bleaker. Let- 
ting his mind wander backward 
through his own leisured childhood, 
Lord Esher saw a vista of in- 
finite boredom. “In the old 
days,” he said, “great trouble 
was taken to assist the limited 
minds of the rich from the 
affliction of boredom: shoot- 
ing and hunting, racing and 
yachting. Golf and tennis, 
health resorts and a great deal 
of changing of clothes among 
the women helped to fill the 
long empty hours. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of all that, my 
grandmother was bored.” 

This trait. Esher went on, was 
already discernible “in some 
of my grandchildren.” 

Viscount Hailsham, the 
endlessly energetic carbon 
copy of Sir Winston Churchill 
who has headed the Tory Par- 
ty since 1957, had a charac- 
teristically brisk answer to 
the problem in increased gov- 
ernment sponsorship of par- 


ticipant sports. “Watching or read- 
ing about sport certainly takes up 
more of most people’s leisure activity 
than almost any other single item,” 
.said Hailsham. “But there is a dan- 
ger that we may become a nation of 
sports viewers instead of a nation of 
sports players.” 

With this view, the Right Rever- 
end Roger Plumpton Wilson, Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, was in com- 
plete agreement. “In view of the 
high cultural level of so much of this 
debate,” he said, “I might almost 
apologise as a Bishop in propounding 
this as a first priority.” 

To get the debate back on its lofty 
plane, another peer w’ho ranks high 
in Conservative Party circles went to 
the dictionary to define the word 
leisure itself. “I made,” said Robert 
Cecil. 5th Marquess Salisbury, 
whose ancestors, like himself, have 
been telling England’s sovereigns 
where to get off for centuries, “what 
w'as to me an extremely interesting 
discovery. The oldest meaning of 
this word— and it is a very old word 
indeed— was not negative at all, as 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE SAYS IT’S GOOD TO BE BAD 



it has tended to become. It is a se- 
verely positive, even austere word. 
It meant originally, ‘F'reedom or op- 
portunity to do something speci- 
fied.’ ” This original meaning of the 
word leisure, Bobbety Salisbury went 
on, is important because it underlies 
the idea that leisure “when properly 
used is something essentially good.” 
What is certain, he concluded, “is 
that whatever encourages men and 
women to broaden their minds, to 
develop their personalities, to think 
for themselves and to fake their own 
line is likely in the long term to be 
to the advantage both of themselves 
and of their country.” 

The 11th Duke of Devonshire, 
Major Andrew Robert Buxton Cav- 
endish, M.C., who.se famed ances- 
tress Georgiana directed the leisure 
of much of the intelligentsia and 
aristocracy of England’s Regency, 
had a less cerebral but ecjually opti- 
mistic view of the problem. “If I 
were to introduce a motto for the 
use of leisure hours,” said the hand- 
some Coldstream Guardsman, “I 
think I would say this: If a thing is 
worth doing, it is worth doing 
badly. 

“If you get fun out of a 
thing, it does not matter if 
you do it badly. I play tennis 
and— though alas, I do it no 
longer— I used to ride. But I 
do both abominably. I broke 
the heart of a chap who tried 
to teach me tennis and I fre- 
quently fell off my horse. If 
I had said to myself, ‘You are 
no good at either, so don’t do 
them,’ I should have missed 
an enormous amount of pleas- 
ure. So I say, if you like to 
do a thing, do it as hard as 
you can and you will get fun 
from your pursuits. I think 
this might be applied to a 
wider field.” 

If we ourselves were mem- 
bers of the House of Lords, 
we would certainly cry, “Hear! 
Hear!” end 
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The Unhappiest 
Millionaire 


Walter Wolfner sadly leads his football 
Cardinals out of Chicago and into prosperity 



T he Buddha-shaped boss of the 
Chicago Cardinals professional 
football club raised his voice far 
above its usual mumble, banged a 
heavy fist on his desk and announced 
his opinion of the owner of the rival 
Chicago Bears. George llalas, said 
Walter Wolfner, is an asterisk, a semi- 
colon, an exclamation mark and an 
ampersand. The wallpaper began to 
peel in Wolfner’s office, as it always 
does when he talks about llalas. 'T 
refuse to mention that man’s name 
ever again!" Wolfner went on, then 
mentioned “that man’s name" again 
and again. It was a stirring, definitive 
display of dislike. 

Nine blocks to the north, in the 
back room of the George Halas Co. 
("Sporting Goods, Wholesale, Re- 
tail"), the object of Walter Wolf- 
ner’s disaffection said simply; “Wolf- 
ner? He's a real lovable specimen, 
isn’t he?" 

The discerning reader will observe 
the feathery touch of irony in the 
Halas remark. And students of hu- 
man behavior will .sense immediately 
that some terrible battle has taken 
place between these two old war 
horses, and that Wolfner has lost and 
Halas has won. And the reader will 
be right. The Cardinals, 8,000 pounds 
of powerful young manhood, are mov- 
ing to St. Louis, leaving a clear field 
in Chicago for Hala.s and the Bears. 

For 10 years Walter Wolfner has 
twisted and squirmed and kicked and 
wrestled to avoid being forced out of 
Chicago. In that period TVolfner and 
his wife, Violet, majority owner of 
the Cardinals, have lost something 
like $1 million on their team. But no 
matter. They had won the more im- 
portant battle. They had not given 
in to Halas. Money was little or no 
object: the Cardinals were kind of a 
hobby with the millionaire Wolfners. 

But not even millionaires want to 
throw away money forever. As Wolf- 
ner said in a calmer moment last 
week: “It just got so that we weren’t 
having any fun here any more.” 
Twice the W'olfners had offered Halas 
big money to move out of town 
(once, according to Wolfner, it was 

cnuiinued 


POWER BEHIND DESK, Cards' Owner 
Violet Wolfner backs husband’.s policies. 
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of the ‘BOTANY’ 500 LOOK 

e styling, unerring good taste and the expert tailoring of Daroff go into the 
creation of ‘Botany’ 500 suits. 
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DAROlite suits, in an exclusive adaptation of the Continental model, are tailored with 
great flair from a very fine, very special Dacron* and Worsted fabric that keeps you 
cool and fashionable. And ‘Botany’ 500 value keeps the price at a comfortable $57.50. 

•OuPoiM Trademark for Polvesier Fiber. 



BOTAI»JY 500* Ttfiiear ^ U.ARlOF’F 

LOOK FOR THIS SEAL. ..for the Suit, Topcoaf. Sport Coat and Slacks designed togothcf as"Corrpaflbles" to be 
worn together.-.in a pattern and color, fabric and model to please you. At your ‘BOTANY’ 500 dealer or write: 
H. DAROFF & SONS, INC., 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. N. Y. Prices slightly higher In the West. 




So soft it folds . . .The news in shoes from 
Mansfield is the one-finger flexibility and 
rich, new Caribe Cocoa tone of these 
smart Agilos. Light, slim and flexible, shoes 
that bring you a new kind of light-footed 
comfort. Agilos are solid supporters, too. 

Rich Caribe Cocoa blends with every suit 
in your wardrobe. Come in to a Bostonian 
dealer’s. ..flex the Mansfield Agilo for 
yourself. Slip into a pair and enjoy a col- 
orful, carefree... Light-footed feeling 

L: 11332 J-€yetet moccasin toe. Lealher-lintd, cushion innersole. 



the Mansfield Agilo.. .in new Caribe Cocoa 


Lcfl: 11220... New neal upswept wing-lip. Center: 11242. ..New smoolh-stam moccasin Coe stjile. Right: 1136S. . . New smooth-seam slip-on. luathsr-tirud, cushion innersole. 
At finer men's shops, shoe and department stores. © 1960 .Mansfield Shoes, Whitman, Mass. Most styles $11.95 to $19,95. Also makers of Bostordans and Bostonian Boys. 
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SoOO.OOO; another time it was §1 mil- 
lion). Halas turned them down. 

The fact that Wolfner has every 
chance to strike pay dirt in the new 
location seems of little or no impor- 
tance to him. A football-starved city 
is already trying to gobble up season 
tickets. Joe Griesedieck, president of 
the Falstaff Brewing Co. and a crack- 
erjack TV sports entrepreneur on his 
own, shelled out $250,000 for a 10% 
interest in the Cardinals (leaving 
Mrs. Wolfner with 84.6%), promised 
a $50,000 bonus if the Cards made 
the move and guaranteed the sale of 
25,000 season tickets. Gussie Busch, 
Griesedieck's beer rival in St. Louis 
who nevertheless is mindful of his 
civic responsibilities, is renting his 
baseball park to the football Cardi- 
nals for an undisclosed sum which in- 
siders label ridiculously low. And in 
three years a new river-front stadium 
seating 55,000 will be ready. 

Back in Chicago Halas will have 
things all to himself, which is what 
he has been fighting for all along. No 
longer will he be barred from televis- 
ing the Bears' out-of-town games 
into Chicago because the Cardinals 
are playing in town that day. The 
measure of what it is worth to Halas 
to have the Cardinals leave is the fact 
that he is putting up almost all of a 
$500,000 “moving expense” payment 
from the league to the Cardinals. 
The league, for its part, has been 
eager to get the Cardinals into an- 
other city because in recent j'ears the 
poor gates at Comiskey Park have 
cost every visiting team money. Vis- 
itors have had to content themselves 
with the routine $20,000 guarantee 
instead of 40% of a fat gate. This 
year the guarantee will be $30,000. 

So everybody should be happy now 
— the Cardinals, the Bears, the Na- 
tional Football League and the fans. 
As befits a winner, Halas isn’t saying 
much. He sits behind his desk on 
honky-tonky W. Madison Street in 
Chicago and wears a look of inscru- 
tability. “Let Wolfner do the talk- 
ing,” he says, and Wolfner obliges. 

There has been bad blood between 
the clans ever since 1947. Before then, 
when Chicago Sportsman-Gambler 
Charlie Bidwill and his wife Violet 
owned the Cardinals, all was sweet- 
ness and light. Bidwill and Halas 
were close friends: more than once 
Cardinal Owner Bidwill lent money 



to Bear Owner Halas to meet a pay- 
roll, a fact which Halas has gracious- 
ly acknowledged. Bidwill’s interest 
was based not only on friendship; he 
owned a bloc of Bears stock. When 
he died in 1947, the Bears stock went 
to his widow, who shortly after sold 
it back to Halas. Mrs. Bidwill later 
told Halas that she would let him 
keep .$50,000 he owed her, in return 
for third-string Quarterback Bobby 
Layne. As Mrs. Bidwill, now Mrs. 
Wolfner, tells the story, Halas refused 
the trade, sent Layne instead to the 
New York Bulldogs for $50,000 cash 
and inserted in the contract a clause 
which barred Layne from ever play- 
ing for the Cardinals. That started 
the feud. When Coffee Broker Walter 
Wolfner married the Widow Bidwill 
on Sept. 28, 1949, he inherited the 
feud, and on him it looked natural. 

An abrasive, pugnacious man, 
Wolfner seems to like a fight, has 
picked them with the Chicago press, 
with his coaches, with league officials 
and now with the dead. He accuses 
the late Bert Bell of setting up the 


annual league schedule to hurt the 
Cardinals and help the Bears, of de- 
liberately assigning anti-Cardinal of- 
ficials to Cardinal games, and of help- 
ing Halas in a campaign to run the 
Cardinals out of town. To hear Wolf- 
ner tell it, the Cardinals' lamentable 
financial record is the fault of George 
Halas and Bert Bell. Others say it is 
the fault of Walter Wolfner. Says a 
one-time Cardinal star: “Making him 
managing director of the team just 
because he married the owner is like 
you should send me to manage the 
New York Philharmonic.” 

A PUBLIC POPOFF 

Even Wolfner’s staunchest admir- 
ers sometimes find themselves apolo- 
gizing for his popping off. When he 
first stepped into the job of manag- 
ing director, he made a lot of enemies 
in a short time. He publicly criticized 
his coaches and often interfered in 
the coach's domain. In 1952, after 
the Cards won three straight games, 
Wolfner predicted a championship, a 
proclamation which not only proved 
wrong but also put undue pressure on 
the coach. In those early years of 
Wolfner’s reign, Violet made the big 
decisions, as she does today. But 
more and more she has turned over 
important duties to her husband, and 
lately he has begun to show that he 
is learning the trade. 

In defense of Wolfner, he is not 
entirely responsible for the fact that 
the Cardinals lose money. Losing 
money has been a Cardinal habit, 
not only because tough infighter 
George Halas has made it hard for 
them, but also because the Cardinals 
have had a sort of lackadaisical hap- 
py-go-lucky tradition in the front 
office. And some of this has com- 
municated to the players and from 
them to the fans. In the Bidwill era, 
the Cardinals were known through- 
out the league as a pack of hail-fel- 
lows-well-met. It was anything for 
a laugh, make up the plays as you go 
along, and don’t let’s take this game 
too seriously. Once the Cardinals 
were tied with the Bears 28- 28 with 
seconds to play. They had the ball 
deep in Bear territory and could have 
won easily with a field goal. Ignoring 
signals from Coach Jimmy Conzel- 
man on the sideline, the Cards went 
for the touchdown. The pro\*idenee 
which also watches over drunks cross- 
ing turnpikes came through for them, 
continued 
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and they won 35-28. Not ail their 
zaniness worked out so well, but 
a good time was had by all. It was 
even rumored that some of the Cardi- 
nals drank a little, but only if there 
was time before the game. This was 
the flotsam-jetsam group Walter 
Wolfner took over. 

Also in Wolfner’s behalf, and in the 
absence of any rebuttal by Halas, it 
must be pointed out that Bel! appar- 
ently did render aid and comfort to 
Halas in his fight against the Wolf- 
ners; a higher court will have to judge 
Bell’s motivations. Probably Bell felt 
in his heart the same as other NFL 
owners: that it would be good for all 
concerned, including the Cardinals, 
for the team to move to another 
town. For years Bell gave the Car- 
dinals the short end of the scheduling 
stick, making them open the pro sea- 
son in Chicago. This meant compet- 
ing with the end of the baseball sea- 
son and the World Series. More than 
once the Cardinals found themselves 
scheduled to open in Comiskey Park 
on the same day the White Sox were 
playing at home. According to Wolf- 
ner, Bell would answer his com- 
plaints by saying: ‘‘Work it out the 
best you can.” This meant one year 
playing the opening “home” game at 
Buffalo against the New York Giants 
and another year rescheduling the 
opening game to be played after the 
season was over. Bell’s explanation 
for shoving these opening dates on 
the Cardinals was that Halas had to 
build special stands in Wrigley Field 
after the Cubs moved out, and the 
stands took two weeks to erect. Wolf- 
ner offered to pay for the overtime 
necessary to put up the stands in five 
days; Halas said thanks but no 
thanks. Wolfner even took lawyers 
to NFL meeting.s to fight against the 
year-after-year inequities in the 
scheduling, lie always lost by a vote 
of 11 to 1. 

FOILED AGAIN 

Bell also sided with Halas on an- 
other crucial case involving the Car- 
dinals. Wolfner wanted, to move the 
team to Northwestern University’s 
Dyche Stadium (seating capacity 
55,000) Just north of Chicago, and he 
thought he had a deal with university 
officials. But Halas produced a 28- 
year-old agreement that the Cardinals 
would not play north of Madison 
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Street and the Bears would not play 
south of the street. ‘That agreement 
wasn’t worth the paper it was written 
on,” says Wolfner, ‘‘but Bell gave 
it the force of law by stepping in 
and ruling that it was valid. If we 
had moved to Dyche Stadium, we 
wouldn’t be leaving Chicago now.” 

But no impartial observer can shed 
any tears over the Cards’ departure, 
even though they were Chicago’s first 
professional football team. The Car- 
dinals bored Chicago and the Bears 
did not. The news of the transfer to 
St. Louis brought a vast ground swell 
of public ennui from Chicago fans. 
Said the Sun-7'iines: CARD loss fails 
TO JOLT CITY. Echoed the Tribune: 
CARDINAL MOVE KO SHOCK TO CHI- 
CAGOAN'S. The team had brought only 
two world championships to Chicago 
in 61 years (1925 and 1947). The 
Bears, on the other hand, seemed al- 
ways to be in contention; even in 
losing seasons, they drew crowds. 

SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS 

The shift to St. Louis, where the 
new team will automatically be taken 
to the municipal bosom, may reju- 
venate the Cardinals and turn them 
into winners. Says the canny Ilalas: 
‘'Wolfner will come up smelling like 
a rose, you wait and see. He's what 
you might call a fortunate victim of 
circumstance.” Says Coach Frank 
Ivy; ‘‘We will be the only pro team 
there and will have the support of the 
fans right off the bat. In this emo- 
tional game where morale means so 
much, this undivided interest is going 
to work advantageously to the point 
where the football Cardinals will rise 
to the occasion and play much better 
than they did in Chicago.” 

Ivy has good reason to be optimis- 
tic. His team fumbled an extraor- 
dinary 48 times last season; yet it 
played far better football than its 
dismal (2-10) record showed. The 
Cardinals are young and fleet of foot, 
full of sass and vinegar. The spectacu- 
lar long-gainer became the hallmark 
of the team last season; fans who 
attended Cardinal games could be al- 
most certain of two things — that the 
Cardinals would lose and that with a 
full repertory of razzle-dazzle plays 
they would be interesting. Such a 
team can draw crowds in a new 
town. Such a team, given time and 
patience, can win championships. St. 
Louis and the unhappy Wolfners may 
have fat years ahead. end 
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The Art of Fishing with the Wet Fly PART II 



In planning his campaign, the angler considers not only 
the ways of the trout and its insect food, but also a number of 
factors affecting the ever-changing character of the water 

by VKRNON S. HIDY Illustrations by Anthony Ravielli 


A ll who fish for trout with an 
^ artificial fly will agree, I am sure, 
that the really great fascination of the 
sport lies in the challenging problems 
of stream strategy. The strategist, in 
the ultimate, reckons not only with 
the habits and moods of the trout and 
the behavior of its insect food but 
also with the whole character of each 
stretch of stream: the speed of the 
currents, the depth of water, the var- 
iations in pools and riffles, the surface 
winds, the sunlight and shadow and 
an infinity of immobile stage props— 
trees, brush, rocks and logs. 


The real reward of the observing 
and skillful angler lies in his ability 
to plan an attack that penetrates the 
natural defenses of the trout, tempts 
it to strike a fly and brings it through 
the obstacles to his net. The instruc- 
tion in stream strategy offered in this 
second of three parts on The Art of 
Fishing with the Wet Fly is, like the 
first article in last week’s issue, based 
largely on the lifetime accomplish- 
ments of the late James Leisenring, 
an angler who is still respected for his 
skill and strategy with the wet fly. 
Leisenring took more than a lucky 


share of trout because he understood 
the trout and its food, and also be- 
cause he adjusted his various tech- 
niques to fit the character of the 
water. He knew where the trout were. 
Equally important, he selected a 
strategic position on the stream that 
enabled him both to present a fly 
temptingly to the fish and to play the 
fish with ease and convenience once it 
had been hooked. 

The w’et-fly fisherman explores both 
surface currents and those in the 
deep water below. Leisenring hooked 
trout at the surface, below it as his 
fly was descending and moving at 
various depths and also— perhaps 
better than any other angler— as 
the fly was rising to the surface. He 
used the tensions of the currents to 
activate the hackle fibers of a fly so 
that it seemed to move with the Joie 
de litre of the insects themselves. In 
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on the Stream 



Keys to stream strategy are the currents which 
bring food to the trout and also occasionally offer 
broken surface water to hide them from two of their 
main enemies, the osprey and the fisherman. By read- 
ing the currents and understanding their value to the 
trout, the angler knows where to present his fly. With 
experience, he also learns to take advantage of the 
curtain of broken surface water that hides the trout 
from him by using it to hide himself from the trout. 


Main current as a rule carries the bulk of the food 
supply during the day, whether insecLs are hatching 
or not. Stray insects such as beetles, bees and ants 
that are blown into or drop to any part of the surface 
of the stream are usually drawn into the main current. 


■.Seconrfnry currents of lesser velocity at the sides 
of the main current are the areas generally preferred 
by trout, since the fish can hold its position in such 
areavS with less effort. Hovering in the secondary cur- 
rent, the trout can swerve into the main current for in- 
sects going by or move into quieter water where, if it 
is deep, the trout may forage for nymphs or struggling 
insects. During the day trout usually .shun the shal- 
lows, which offer little concealment from predators. 


brief, he presented a fly, as he put it, 
“naturally, so that the trout will en- 
joy and appreciate it.” On the follow- 
ing pages you \vill learn fine points of 
Leisenring’s strategy, tactic by tac- 
tic, as they apply to typical stream 
conditions. First, however, you should 
know something of the basic ecologi- 
cal features of the w'ater as Leisenring 
understood them. 

The currents of a stream, illustrat- 
ed above [right) in the cutaway of a 
stretch of typical trout water, are 
food lanes, and trout are attracted to 
them by hunger. Other factors, such 
as the urge to protect themselves, 
may divert the trout but, in the main, 
fish are found where the food is. If Lei- 
senring were fishing uncomplicated 
water, like chat shown here, he would 
first cast into the relatively quiet 
water short of the main current. Such 
an area is not so likely to hold trout 


as the lane of secondary velocity far- 
ther out, where the broken surface 
W'ater offers better concealment and 
where the trout can wait for food 
sweeping by in the main current. But 
the quiet water sometimes does yield 
trout; in any case, if the fly is cast 
there first, then advanced, cast by 
cast, into more promising areas, the 
trout, wherever it is, will see the fly 
before it sees the leader or the more 
disturbing ripples and shadows made 
by the line. 

When the angler advances his fly 
beyond the main current, as above, 
he runs into a common, recurring 
problem: drag. Any fast current that 
drags on line or leader causes the fly 
to move unnaturally fast. Sometimes 
the simple expedient of holding the 
rod high so that the line enters the 
water beyond the main current solves 
the problem. 


Often, however, when fishing be- 
yond the main current, you must re- 
sort to a maneuver known as “mend- 
ing” your cast. To mend your cast, 
you first release a little slack line 
through the guides. Then, by simply 
flicking your wrist, you impart a cir- 
cling motion to the tip of your rod, 
which will throw a loop of the slack- 
line upstream. With this extra slack 
on the water, your fly for a little time 
is undisturbed and unaffected by 
drag. 

If the structure of streams were as 
simple as that we have shown on these 
pages, there would be little more you 
would need to know than the behav- 
ior of trout, their food and the effects 
of currents. But few streams are this 
simple, and on the following pages 
the finer points of strategy are cov- 
ered as they apply to the true, com- 
plicated character of typical streams. 

CONTINUED 
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A Pool Full of 
Hidden Hazards 


T >ie stream situation showH in 
the drawing at the right presents a 
fairly common but always intriguing 
problem of strategy. The moment 
you approach the bank of the pool 
shown in the foreground you watch 
for trout feeding at the surface. If 
there is no surface activity, you can 
still presume trout are feeding be- 
neath the surface, as they do most of 
the time on all streams. On a pool 
which looks as promising as thi.s one, 
a wet fly fished deep could produce a 
fish almost anywhere. And here, as on 
many pools of medium size, you 
might cast from any of several posi- 
tions. Your choice of position— in- 
deed, your whole plan of attack— de- 
pends on what your ambitions are. 
■Will you settle for any fish, or do you 
want a large one, perhaps the largest 
in the pool? 

If you want a large trout, the place 
to present your fly is near the half- 
submerged rock on the far side of the 
main current. On the downstream side 
of this rock, decently concealed from 
predators by the broken water eddy- 
ing around it, a trout can hover with 
ease on the edge of the food-laden 
current. Logic would indicate that the 
trout by the rock is a good one. The 
best trout are usually found in the 
best places. 

You can cast to the rock from the 
bank in the foreground — but should 
you? If you reconnoiter along the 
bank, you will notice sunken logs 
crisscrossed out in the stream. Below 
these, the current smashes into drift- 
wood piled against the bank and 
sweeps into the riffle below. A large 
trout played from the near bank could 
create crisis after crisis amidst these 
obstacles and be lost at the logs, the 
driftwood or in the fast water below. 


If you can get to it, the small island 
just beyond the rock is a far bet- 
ter casting position. On the island 
you would not be casting across the 
main current. There would be no 
drag, and the shorter cast from this 
spot would enable you to present the 
fly more temptingly. Moreover, once 
you hooked a fish from the island, the 
pull of your rod would be away from 
the logs. The island, therefore, is 
your choice. 

The fast riffle between the bank 
and the island is deep and impassable, 
but farther downstream you have ac- 
cess across broad shallows. As you 
wade to the island, you will note that 
both the shallows and the deep rif- 
fle seem free of obstacles— a clear path 
for both the trout and you to the 


big water below, where a large fish 
can be played, exhausted and netted. 

Ready now on the island, standing 
well back, you cast upstream so that 
your fly sinks before it drifts back to 
the rock. You guide the fly past the 
.side of the rock away from you, in the 
current that brings food to the trout. 
As the fly passes the rock, you raise 
your rod tip with a slow, gradual mo- 
tion that causes the fly to rise natu- 
rally toward the surface. You pivot 
your body, following through with 
the lifting motion, until the fly reaches 
the surface six or eight feet past the 
rock. The trout may strike just below 
the rock or he may follow the fly on 
downstream to inspect it. Y our lifting 
motion imparts a lifelike movement 
to the hackle fibers and forces a de- 
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cision from the trout, since the fly is 
escaping in a way that the trout read- 
ily recognizes as the behavior of many 
hatching insects. 

You may see a swirl or a flash of 
color near your fly at any time, but 
most often the fish will rush as the fly 
approaches the surface. If there is no 
strike, you let the fly float along a 
few feet more, imitating another char- 
acteristic of many insects. 

When the trout strikes, set the 
hook— but not with a sharp jerk. A 
lift of the wrist will do it — at the in- 
stant you see the flash of color or 
swirl near the surface. If the fish you 
hook at the rock is big, it will be sev- 
eral minutes before you can attempt 
netting him safely. Since he is fa- 
miliar with all the aspects of the pool, 


you can expect him to surge toward 
the logs, a haven where he has gained 
freedom often, probably, when less 
circumspect anglers hooked him from 
the wrong hank. If he heads for the 
logs, exert pressure on the rod, trying 
to steer him away. Should he get un- 
der them, he may sulk there only 
briefly and, hopefully, come out the 
way he went in. Your pressure should 
be firm but not excessive. Success 
with a big trout often depends on 
such small matters. But even if he 
does not get into the driftwood, the 
trout with his full strength can cause 
you trouble at any time by surfacing 
and rolling. During a surface roll, 
you relax rod pressure to avoid break- 
ing the leader or tearing the hook out. 
If he turns toward the driftwood area 


of deep, fast water, encourage him to 
leave the pool by steering him firmly 
into the avenue of fast water leading 
downstream. Follow him down, rod 
held high to keep as much line as pos- 
sible out of the water as he strips it 
and part of the backing from the reel. 
You still have to play him out, recov- 
er lost line and bring him to net, but 
at this point, with nothing save 
open, easy moving water between you 
and the fish, the strategic battle is 
won. 

In this situation, you have avoided 
the old bugaboo, drag, presented your 
fly more temptingly to the trout and 
minimized the hazards of the stream. 
The big trout of the pool is your re- 
ward for planning the whole cam- 
paign well. 
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Tactics to Fit Quiet Water 


A FREE of obstacles as a swim- 
ming pool, the long, deep flat in 
the drawing above presents few prob- 
lems once a trout is hooked, but it is 
a good test of your tactical skills. 
Bright sunlight in this clear water ex- 
poses trout to their enemies so well 
that, utiless a stiff breeze ruffles the 
surface, desirable fish are seldom ac- 
tive during the day. Early in the 
morning or in late afternoon, when 
dim light prevails, such water will 
yield trout. Small fish may venture 
up from the bottom or out from the 
banks for a fly at any time of day, 
but the larger trout seek cover under 
the bushes along the left bank or hide 
in the shadows or beneath the grass- 
covered, undercut bank on the right. 

Jim Leisenring often hooked trout 
in such water regardless of breeze or 
time of day. llis technique was used 
by the ancient Greeks and later by 
English anglers, who called it “dap- 
ping with a Flye.” In dapping on this 
stream, your target is the trout con- 
cealed near the bank. On a bank 
where the trout is virtually under- 


foot, naturally you must step lightly 
to avoid vibrations. You stand as far 
back as possible to keep your shadow 
from the water. Then, using a fly 
which imitates such favorite trout 
food as the black ant, with a short 
line or only the leader hanging from 
the rod tip, you touch your fly gently 
to the grass at the bank edge and al- 
low it to fall naturally from the grass 
to the water. Dapping is delicate, 
oftentimes blind fishing: the slightest 
movement of the leader is signifi- 
cant. Large trout often sip in the fly 
silently and splash only after they 
feel the hook. 

Playing a fish here where there are 
no logs, rocks or fast water is largely a 
matter of keeping the fish away from 
roots and out of the pockets under the 
bank. After a fish is hooked, you im- 
prove your chances of netting the fish 
by stepping into the shallows near 
the bank. Although advanced, more 
sophisticated anglers may look down 
on dapping as “cheating,” the fisher- 
man who enjoys hooking, playing and 
netting trout will not ignore it. 


When no insects are visible but you 
see fish rising under the bushes along 
the left bank, it is quite possible they 
are feeding on tiny midges. Tie on a 
small Black Gnat and use a tippet no 
larger than 4x. With a sidearm cast 
put your fly in under the bushes up- 
stream from the spot where you have 
seen a fish rise. As your fly nears the 
fish, be ready to lift your rod tip on 
the slightest provocation. Your fly 
will be just beneath the surface — tiny 
flies do not sink well— and any slight 
sign near your fly should be inter- 
preted as a striking fish. 

On an overcast day good-sized fish 
may feed on flies hatching or drifting 
at various depths anywhere in this 
stretch of stream. Fishing a sunken 
fly representing the insects you see in 
the air is a reasonable tactic at such 
times. A long, fine leader and light 
line are important: finesse and deli- 
cacy in presenting your fly are a vital 
part of yourstrategy. On smooth, clear 
water a slight ripple is very notice- 
able, and heavy line and leader cast 
stark shadows on the bottom. 
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A new way to serve Scotch 


S COTCH fanciers for years have en- 
joyed King’s Ransom in highballs 
and cocktails. But now, we recently 
learned, they are also serving it in a most 
imaginative way — after dinner as a light 
liqueur. 

We warmly approve. King’s Ransom 


has mood. Its classic bouquet and full 
body invite delicate savoring and sen- 
suous sipping. Its flavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its Highland 
Malt Whiskies are the very best of all 
the basic types of Scotch. 


Enjoy King’s Ransom through the 
evening, but do try it after dinner as a 
liq ueur. You’ll find King’s Ransom won- 
derfully versatile. 


Imported solely by Glenmore Distilleries 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky 





|§pring’s non stop suit: powered by wool 

For the man in high gear there’s nothing like the super-performance of wool. Powered by natural 
resilience, wool takes the accelerated pace . . . holds its shape, keeps its press, sheds wrinkles over- 
night, And even in its airlight weights, wool tailors as no other fabric can. Gives you a suit that shifts 
automatically from desk to date... spring to summer— always distinguished... comfortable... trim. 

nothing measures iip to^^bol 


Shown: Lightweight pure wool worsted by Baker Clothes, 
about $1 25. Others at fine stores across the country from 
$75to$150.TheWoolBureau.360LexingtonAve„N.Y.17. 
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Tricks in Mixed Water 


I N WATER like that shown in the 
drawing below, Jim Leisenring of- 
ten fished the wet fly first at the sur- 
face, a tactic that might bring a trout 
in a splashing surface rise such as dry- 
fly fishermen cherish. The fast main 
current sweeps past the outer side of 
the half-submerged boulder in the 
stream. Inshore from this boulder is 
inviting, productive water — a collect- 
ing area for insects flying against, or 
blown against, the rock bluff edging 
the stream. Logically, fish often lie in 
this relatively quiet backwater, wait- 
ing for such easy pickings. 

Though most anglers believe wet 
flies should be tied on heavy hooks, 
Leisenring tied many patterns on 
light wire hooks so they would drop 
lightly to the surface, float for a few 
moments and respond more realisti- 
cally to the changing forces of the 
water. May flies, sedge flies, stone 
flies and ants touch the water lightly 
and often float momentarily, until 
pulled down in a swirl of water. They 
move wherever the current may take 


them— into an eddy or backwater, 
down behind a boulder and up again. 
Many insects, caught temporarily in 
the current, are submerged only to 
rise to the surface again, float along 
low in the water and crawl back to 
safety on a limb or rock 

In fishing a collecting area where 
insects drop, it is a smart trick to use 
a fly tied on a light wire hook, and 
barely touch it to the water on your 
first cast or two. On the piece of 
water in the drawing, you would try 
the very edge of the stream, along 
the base of the bluff. Touch the fly 
briefly and withdraw it. In this way 
Leisenring teased and excited trout. 
Then, after false-casting once or 
twice to dry the fly, he would permit 
it to float on the surface film for a few 
feet downstream over any eager trout 
that might be lying there. 

The current on both sides of the 
half-submerged boulder in the draw- 
ing below is strong, and any trout 
there is probably holding close to the 
boulder. Here you can make the rock 


itself work for you. A fly cast up- 
stream sweeps by too fast to have 
much effect. Since there may be trout 
feeding out in the fast water, one ap- 
proach is to east your fly upstream, 
and as it drifts down guide it toward 
the area below the boulder. Here, 
where there is less direct pull of the 
current, the churning water of the 
eddy will activate the hackles of the 
fly. Another approach is to east your 
fly into the pocket of water below the 
boulder so that your leader falls across 
the rock. In this position the fly may 
float and move free of drag. This tac- 
tic is often useful with dry as well as 
wet flies. 

In fast water so characteristic of a 
western stream a heavy wire hook is 
often good for sinking the fly to great- 
er depths, where trout often feed. 
Bear this in mind the next time 
you visit a tackle store. For if you 
equip yourself with hooks of varying 
weights you will have both a light 
touch on the surface and also an ef- 
fective lure in the depths. 
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Wet’fly Fishing continued 


Secrets of Success in a Big Pool 



Essential drama between trout and insect takes place under water, where trout 
secure 80'^ of their food. Many species of insects, like the caddis pupa (enlarged 
below), emerge from cases or from hiding places among stones, swimming upward 
through the current in a curving path toward the .surface. Trout feed on ascending 
pupae or other insect nymphs in the depth.s far more often than casual angleis 
realize: the angler notices it only when a trout swirls and splashes to take an 
insect close to the .surface. The wet-fly fisherman who understands this under- 
water phenomenon can then imitate it with the Leisenring Lift, shown opposite. 




A TROUT STREAM may brawl 
through canyons and run fast 
and wide in shallows; but here or 
there, sooner or later, almost all 
streams slow down and for a moment 
lose their force in a large, deep pool. 
In these pools, such as the one in the 
foreground of the illustration at left, 
the normal food lanes all but disap- 
pear. The water is calm and looks 
easy to fish; but such pools hold chal- 
lenges, testing the angler’s casting 
skill and his knowledge both of fish 
behavior and of insect behavior above 
and below the surface. 

Desirable trout often rest during 
the day in the deepest water, diffi- 
cult to reach with the small flies 
which Leisenring preferred for this 
type of fishing. In such water the an- 
gler must fish far and fine, not only 
lengthening his casts to reach the 
more distant points but also using 
extra-long leaders, tapered to 4x or 
5x and tied to nymphlike flies of the 
smallest sizes. To the casual fisher- 
man these minute particles of feather 
and fur may appear laughable, but 


as an angler matures on the streams 
he comes to appreciate their value in 
winning trout. 

At dawn and dusk, trout stream 
insects often become quite active. 
Hatching nymphs swim upward 
through the water, take wing, fly 
about to mate, then drop to the sur- 
face, where the females deposit their 
eggs. During a hatch at dusk, par- 
ticularly, the surface of a pool is 
broken by the swirls of feeding fish. 
The novice assumes the trout are 
feeding on floating flies. Quite often 
he is right: this can be the dry-fly 
fisherman’s finest hour. Equally as 
often, however, the angler may be 
mystified and frustrated: he sees 
trout swirling everywhere, yet his 
dry fly floats along untouched. Why? 
In this whirl of activity, when trout 
seem to be feeding on floating insects, 
they are often feasting on swimming 
nymphs just beneath the surface, an 
inch or so below the domain of the 
dry-fly fisherman. There in the dim 
light of dusk the trout are safe from 
all their enemies except the angler 


skilled in the use of the small wet fly. 

Such an angler was Jim Leisenring, 
whose deadliest technique is the one 
he evolved to lise with a wet fly close 
to the surface. Here, in fact virtually 
at the surface, at the crucial moment 
of the insect’s metamorphosis into 
the mature fly, the essential drama 
between insect and trout takes place 
with greatest intensity. The heart 
of this drama is the sudden expo- 
sure to the trout’s view of a hatch- 
ing insect struggling upward natural- 
ly and about to escape. Leisenring, 
in fact, learned early in his career 
that this phenomenon of escaping, 
free-swimming insects, like the caddis 
pupa shown in the drawing at the 
lower left, was so exciting to trout 
that an imitation of the action could 
be used not only during a hatch in a 
pool, but almost any time of day, 
wherever an angler can maneuver a 
wet fly naturally. This favorite tech- 
nique of Leisenring— called the “Lei- 
senring Lift’’— is executed by maneu- 
vering line and fly in the water as 
shown in the drawing below. 



Next Week: Tying the Wet Fly 

In next week’s issue you will learn, step by 
step, how to combine feathers and fur to cre- 
ate the lifelike wet flies which Leisenring found 
eflBClWe in tempting and deceiving trout. 


The Leisenring Lift, used wherever the 
speed of the current is not excessive, imi- 
tates the behavior of a hatching nymph 
fly. To execute the lift, cast upstream 
and allow the fly to sink. Then, as the fly 


nears the position of the trout, raise arm 
and rod gradually, to cause the fly to 
lift naturally through the currents. The 
trout may take it at once or he may hesi- 
tate and inspect the fly as he follows it 


downstream momentarily, making his de- 
cisive move just before the fly escapes 
at the surface. Stream strategy, fines.se 
and a delicate control of the fly are the 
decisive factors in the Leisenring Lift. 


THE 

ELEGANT 

MASTERS 


SPECTACLE 

Paintings by Daniel Schwartz 


W HAT IS the Masters? Well, in the interest of 
accuracy it is only a golf tournament played 
amid dogwood.s and pines in the soldier town of Au- 
gusta. Georgia. It is not really part of the winter tour 
or part of the summer tour but a thing which in just 
26 years has become an elegantly nostalgic bridge be- 
tween both. “Here.” Ben Hogan says, “long after seri- 
ous competition for some of us comes to an end, we 
can still get together and reminisce. The Augusta Na- 
tional and its Ma.sters Tournament are symbolic of 
fine sentiments and great traditions.’’ Traditions, sen- 
timents. reminiscences- - that’s the ^Masters. It is Gene 
Sarazen's double eagle on 15 in ’35; it is Demaret. 
Picard. Harmon; it is .Jackie Burke and Porky Oliver; 
Art Wall birdieing five of the last six in ’59; Hogan and 
Snead. “I hope.’’ says Snead, “I’ll never be too old 
to want to take part in this event, and I don’t think I 
ever will age quite that much.” Remember Horton 
Sm.ith, the first man to won the ^Masters in 1934 and 
again in 1936? To Horton Smith the Augusta Nation- 
al is “one of the few courses that really presents two 
gaine,s on most every hole — a game to reach the greens 
and another to figure the ever-challenging contours 
after reaching the greens.” The Masters is Rob 
Jones gliding over the lush green grass in his cart. The 
Masters is the players practicing their putting close 
to the first tee and the voice on the loudspeaker saying, 
“Cary Middlecoff, report to the first tee please.” 

This week about a hundred golfers will report in 
at Augusta, including Snead, Hogan. Demaret the 
old guard. The young guard will be there too Gary 
Player. George Bayer, Arnold Palmer and, for play- 
er and patron alike, it is reassuring to look up every 
year and find the Ma.sters still there, to find it as 
Arti.st Daniel Schwartz has caught it on the cover 
and the next four pages. 


Above 

MASTERS Middlecoff and Snead cf 
al. practice putting in front of cot- 
tage Eisenhower uses at Augusta. 


Below 

CHALLENGER putts as large 

crowd packed at side of the roll- 
ing, tricky green looks on inienliy. 


Next page 

SPECTATORS ring around score- 

board and the 18 th green on dra- 
matic final day of the tournament. 


U.C.STRATBD April i. 











AGING CHAMPION, one of many in Alasters, 

plays a shot as colorfully dressed Kallcryt ignoring 
seasonable rain, strains against ropes to watch. 







FISHINC a quid stri'am ilcvolojis a closeness 

l)cl\vceii man aiul boy wliich is never exju'essed 
lull silently felt in the vast outdoors. 

The wise planning of a life insurance f)rograin 
is also a silent expression of the ihouglils 
of a father for his son. 


The ifluxtration above is one of a series of 
three cummissioneil hv Hankers l-ife of 

John W. Chumlrt. The rompleie sec of three 
suttabie tor Iranim/i is ovoitab/e bi U'ri/ing 
Che home p^ice. There's no obCigaCion. 



BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 

i_ I rj C O U M 
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BASKETBALL / Jeremiah Tax 


Chamberlain’s big 


mistake 


Pro basketball’s great rookie 
quits at the wrong time 
and for the wrong reasons 


AFTER a five-montli season, during 
which they clearly demonstrated 
that they are the best team in profes- 
sional basketball, the Boston Celtics 
are now Ijoing called on to prove their 
national superiority once again in the 
East-West playoffs this week against 
the St. Louis Hawks. 

But nothing that is likely to occur 
in the playoffs can match in impor- 
tance Wilt Chamberlain’s announce- 
ment-after Boston beat i’hiladel- 


phia last week for the eastern cham- 
pionship— that he is quitting the 
sport. Chamberlain would not have 
issued such a statement if Philadel- 
phia had won. He says that his deci- 
sion to quit comes as no surprise to 
Philadelphia Owner Eddie (xottlieb. 
But it certainly does. Only a few days 
before the announcement Chamber- 
lain and Gottlieb had reached verbal 
agreement on a three-year contract 
under which Chamberlain would have 
been paid, in salary, more than any 
professional athletein history — about 
$100,000 a year. 

He is worth it. In his first year as a 
pro he set new records in every im- 
portant department of the game and 


has now won every award worth win- 
ning. lie drew 500,000 new fans into 
NBA arenas around the country; sin- 
glehandedly, and in one season, he 
made basketball a paying attraction 
for people who, before he appeared, 
wouldn’t have attended a game with 
complimentary tickets. He is as val- 
uable to this sport as Babe Ruth was 
to baseball, but he is (juitting at the 
wrong time and for the worst possible 
reasons. 

All season long he has complained 
about the rough treatment he has 
received from rival players who, he 
claims, have been fouling him consist- 
ently without being penalized by the 
NBA’s referees. But the facts refute 


CHAMBERLAIN (13) AND TOM HEINSOHN (IS) SQUARE OFF IN PLAYOFF BRAWL THAT INFLUENCED WILT'S DECISION TO LEAVE NBA 



him. No pro basketball player ever 
has been awarded as many free throws 
as Chamberlain shot this year. He 
had 991, about 14 every game. What 
apparently has annoyed him — and it 
certainly should — is that he also set 
a new record for missing free throws. 
He hit on only 577 for a terrible 58%. 
(If he had made a reasonable number 
of free throws consistently, Philadel- 
phia w’ould have won some of the 
games it lost by narrow margins.) 

Chamberlain knew very well that 
he would be the target for every kind 
of legal and illegal defense. In base- 
ball pitchers do not throw' at the 
heads of the weak hitters; in football 
the best passers and toughest runners 
are the ones dumped hardest. But 
the champions— the Jackie Robinsons 
and Charley Conerleys — do not quit. 
When Bill Russell came to the NBA, 
w'ith advance billing as the best de- 
fender and rebounder in college bas- 
ketball, every pro front-court man 
with half a muscle tested him severely. 
Russell didn’t quit. This is not to im- 
ply that Chamberlain lacks courage. 
It is to say that he lacks judgment. He 
is still the same impetuous kid who 
wanted to quit college basketball (in 
his sophomore year) after his Kansas 
team lost the final NCAA champion- 
ship game to North Carolina in 1957. 
“Wilt,” says one of his close friends, 
“has never grown up. For as long as 
he can remember he’s always been 
‘Wilt the Stilt’ and 'The Big Dipper,’ 
and everything’s come pretty easy 
for him. You don’t grow up when it's 
that easy. He sulks when things go 
wrong, and he says things he doesn’t 
really mean. Then he gets stubborn 
and sticks by them. He may have 
trouble getting out of this jam, but 
I’d bet he changes his mind and plays 
for Philadelphia next season. His 
pride will bring him back— that and 
all that money.” 

BIAS IS A FACTOR 

In quitting, Chamberlain also im- 
plied that problems connected with 
his being a Negro contributed to his 
decision. It is certainly true that he 
—and every other Negro player— en- 
counters intemperance and prejudice 
from some fans and occasionally even 
from rival white players. It took cour- 
age and strength of spirit for Cham- 
berlain to face the fact that some 
Americans will pay to watch him play 
basketball in St. Louis, for example, 
but will not allow him to eat a ham- 


burger in a restaurant a few blocks 
from the arena. If Chamberlain wants 
to register his feelings about such in- 
dignities by quitting, that is his right. 
But is it the wise decision? At the 
very least, the question is debatable. 
Chamberlain says he would be serv- 
ing Negroes poorly if he got into 
fights with white players on the 
court. This, too, is doubtful. Among 
millions of Americans who look upon 
him— and Russell, Willie Naulls, 
Oscar Robertson, K. C. Jones, et al. 
—as an athlete without regard to 
race, he loses very little of his stature 
when he loses his temper. All sensi- 
ble people connected with basketball 
deplored the incident shown in the 
picture at left, but none was con- 
cerned because of the fact that Cham- 
berlain is a Negro. Wilt is a fool if 
he worries about those people who 
make capital out of a Negro-white 
player squabble at a tense moment in 
a basketball game. 

All in all, the sport will be poorer 
without him, if he sticks to his de- 
cision, and he \vill lose a great deal of 
the nationwide respect he has earned 
in a brief career. 

RODGERS STARS IN FINAL 

In Philadelphia's deciding game 
with Boston last week, Wilt was no- 
where near as eflective as he has been 
all year, during which he frequently 
outplayed the Celtics’ Bill Rus.se!l 
(thus settling basketball’s biggest 
preseason argument). But in that de- 
ciding game, Russell rose to the criti- 
cal occasion and did a magnificent 
defensive job on him, keeping the 
ball away from Wilt often and beat- 
ing him to the good position on the 
floor. Still, Philadelphia almost de- 
feated the champions in the marvel- 
ous sixth game chiefly because of a 
great performance by Guy Rodgers, 
who had 31 points, five more than 
Chamberlain. Boston won with its 
bench. The Jones boys, Sam and 
K. C., repeatedly came into the game 
to stop Philadelphia’s momentum 
and upset its attack. These two may 
well be the deciding factor in the 
final series with St. Louis, which has 
little reserve backcourt strength now 
that Slater Martin is injured. Bos- 
ton also has every reason to expect 
a few good games at this stage from 
its superb veterans — Bob Cousy and 
Bill Sharman— both of whom were 
way below par in the playoffs with 
Philadelphia. end 



in reel design 


and performance 



South Bend 


FUTURA 

SPIN CAST REELS 

with guaranteed CASTACCURACY 

Everything that makes a reel worth 
owning has been built into the 
Futura. Performance and design 
are blended for consistent Castac- 
curacy with perfect line control, 
always. The handsome and distinc- 
tive Futura seems to become a part 
of your hand with its exclusive twin 
trigger line control, convenient anti- 
reverse; thumb adjustable, satin 
smooth drag to keep the fi.sherman 
in control. South Bend’s famous 
quality and precision construction 
has been engineered into the 
Futura. The convertible Futura 303 
fi.she.s equally well for Spincasting 
or Spinning — left or right handed. 
Fish a Futura for Castaccuracy. 


South Bend Tackle Co. 

6710 N. Lincoln Ave., Chicago 45, III. 
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CHARLES GOREN / Cards 


Two 


crimes, one punishment 


P RBPARING to meet the Italian team again, I have 
been restudying the hands played in last year’s 
world championship matches. 

Analysts have blamed the U.S. defeat on inferior slam 
bidding (true), on loose understanding between partners 
(true), on the superiority of the Italian systems (highly 
doubtful), and on the failure of “standard” American 
methods (nonsense). Team matches are rarely won; they 
are usually lost by the team that makes the most mis- 
takes. This last world championship was no exception. 

Yet it is not possible to eliminate luck entirely. In the 
following deal, for example, both teams blundered. I 
will not attempt to decide which blunder was the more 
egregious, but the American was punished while the 
Italian was not. 



When Avarelli and Belladonna held the North-South 
cards, their bidding, using the Roman Club, went: 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

PASS PASS 14> PASS 

14 PASS 2^ PASS 

34 PASS 3 N.T. PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: diamond 4 


The one-club opening showed a balanced 12-to-16- 
point hand; the one-spade response showed eight high- 
card points or more. As is customary, North bid the 
shorter of his suits first. For some reason — perhaps be- 
cause he feared that too much of his high-card strength 
was in the suits in which North must be short— South 
never raised spades and the Italian pair got to an infe- 
rior no-trump game. 

West led the diamond 4. East’s queen was captured 
by declarer’s ace. Declarer finessed the club 10, and East 
made the good play of ducking with the queen. But 
iiouth shifted to spades, establishing two winners in that 
suit, and brought home his nine tricks— three in clubs, 
three in hearts, two in spades, one in diamonds. With 
the club queen offside, however, the no-trump contract 
would have been defeated if East had held a small dia- 
mond, whereas four spades was unbeatable. 

The American North-South pair got to a spade con- 
tract— but, alas, they failed to apply the brakes in time, 
'’^heir bidding, with Sam Fry Jr., North, and Sidney 
.ard, South, could hardly be called standard. 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 

PASS PASS 1 N.T. PASS 

24 PASS 24 PASS 

34 PASS 34 PASS 

44 PASS 54 PASS 

54 PASS PASS PASS 


Lazard (South) took a liberty when he opened with a 
no trump, holding a worthless doubleton in clubs, 
but I won’t dispute his choice. The action turned sour 
when Fry, having made the artificial two-club response, 
was not satisfied with a four-spade contract and so manu- 
factured the three-diamond bid as an interim move. 
However, Hazard was a bit pushy in going past the 
game level in spades. 

West opened his singleton club. Dummy won the trick 
and led a spade, but East hopped up with the ace and 
returned a club to give his partner a ruff. Thereafter, 
declarer lost only to East’s remaining top spade— but 
that was one trick more than he could afford to sur- 
render, and the U.S. lost 700 points. 

EXTRA TRICK 

When you have a choice between an artificial conven- 
tion and a natural bid that will give partner about the 
same information, choose the natural bid. Fancy bidding 
can be expensive, even when done by experts. end 
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WRESTLING / Hervi WeiskopJ 


‘I like to handy ivords' 


Oklahoma won the college 
title, but Penn State was 
best on verbal takedowns 

H k doesn't talk all the time. It just 
seems as if he does. Last week 
cauliflower-eared Charlie Speidel, 
wrestling coach at Penn State for 35 
years, had even more than usual to 
talk about. His team was competing 
in the NCAA championships at the 
University of Maryland. 

In the Penn State equipment room 
last Wednesday the baggage was being 
gathered for the 185-mile trip by car 
to College Park, Md. Charlie, 61, sat 
on one of the tables in the equipment 
room, the stubby legs on his 5-foot-5 
frame dangling far from the floor. 

"Hi, Doc,” boomed Speidel as Sam 
Minor, the team captain, came by. 
"I don’t know what route we drive, 
Sam. Let the drivers decide. I tried 
to tell ’em last time and everybody 
got lost.” 

Charlie had started slowly. Now 
his words were tumbling out faster, 
racing each other. “We get 6,000 here 
for our dual meets. They love the 
action. College rules permit more ma- 
neuverability than Olympic rules. 


Why, in Greco-Roman wrestling we 
have to eliminate 90% of our tricks 
because they don’t allow holds below 
the waist.” He gripped himself about 
the waist with tight little fingers, 
and threw up his arms. 

“We don’t want to have to start 
training our kids in grade school just 
so they can win a gold medal 20 years 
later. We think our college rules 
bring out the finest wrestling. They 
test a boy in all aspects of the sport — 
offense, defense, the works. For years 
America won the Olympic wrestling 
when they were using our catch-as- 
catch-can college rules, and then in 
1928 they voted us dowm, because we 
have just one man on that committee, 
and how are you gonna win an elec- 
tion with one vote? Now if a man’s 
shoulders just roll over the mat — 
they call that a touch fall— he’s 
pinned in the Olympics. A man can 
get pinned without even knowing his 
shoulders have touched the mat, and 
that's not right. A man gets over- 
cautious. We’re trying to get ’em to 
change the rules back. Olympic wres- 
tling puts too much emphasis on 
strength. Why, they think its won- 
derful if you can make yourself rigid 

conlinued 


The champion of 
stay- fresh fibers 
in Mayfair Slacks! 

Kodel scores the strikes for 
neatness in “Mayfara’’ slacks! 
Bowls over wrinkles . . . keeps 
these slacks looking just- 
pressed! That’s because Kodel 
is the liveliest polyester yet! 
Sportscaster Bud Palmer likes 
their cool, fresh lightness, too. 
Worsted blend by Pacific of 
Kodel polyester and wool. 


“Mayfara” slacks; choose from bcngalincs, 
random or box cliccks ... all cool, all crisp. 
Tailored by Corman & Wasserman, Inc., in 
“Tennessee”' *' fabric by Pacific, a worsted 
blend of 55% Kodel polyester, 45% wool. 
Kodel is the trademark for I'.astman polyester 
fiber. Only the fiber is made by Eastman, not 
the fabric or slacks shown here. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. SUBSIDIARY OE 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 260 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 16 



Rain or shine, this strikingly styled Sir 
Jar is perfect for springtime outdoors. Has 
knit turn-up collar — storm flaps on pockets 
— yoke umbrella back — colorful fancy lin- 
ing. Washable; water repellent- Only about 
S12.95 at good stores. 

STAHL.URBA.N CO., DEPT. SI, BROOKHAVEN, MISS, 


Next Week 

PLAY BALL! 
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ILLUSIRATED’S 

SIXTH 
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BASEBALL 

ISSUE 
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WnESTUNG roMftnued 

like an iron horse and hold like that.” 

He bounded down from the table. 
“Let’s go, Doc.” 

Speidel has gone to a lot of tourna- 
ments, but he was bubbling with the 
enthusiasm of a kid with a bag of 
marbles as he got in the back seat of 
a black Lark driven by Ed Czekaj, 
business manager of athletics. He 
kept right on talking. 

“We've got to get back to the 
basics in this country: reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic and,” as he poked a 
hard finger into his rib cage, “care of 
the body. Too many of our boys have 
narrow shoulders and wide hips. 

“When you’re out there wrestling 
you’re on your own.” Charlie turned 
sideways and his voice shifted to the 
excited, raspy staccato of a Jimmy 


Cagney. “Suddenly you realize no- 
body can help you.” He clutched his 
throat. “The other guy's tough. 
You’re afraid.” His eyes widened, his 
hands jumped in front of his chest 
and locked in icy fear. “What are 
you going to do?” 

He sat back and looked out the 
window. 

"When I started at Penn State in 
1926 there were only 20 high schools 
in the slate that had wrestling. Now 
more than 300 schools have it. If y'ou 
give parents and school boards a 
chance to know what it's all about 
they’ll accept it. We have a weight 
class for everybody and we don’t 
care how short or tall he is. 

“Know when the finst Oly'mpics 
were held? I’ll tell you You’ll never 


forget. When was the Declaration 
of Independence signed? O.K., take 
off the first number. Now you’ve got 
to add B.C., that gives you 776 B.C., 
and that’s when the first Olympics 
were.” 

Charlie Speidel looked out the 
window again. 

“I like to bandy words.” 

Then he turned sideways. “I used 
to have a boy named Sammy Wolf- 
son. He went through the same mum- 
bo jumbo before every match. I asked 
him what it was all about. He told 
me it was an old Jewish saying: ‘First 
comes the battle within yourself. To 
win that is the most important.’ 
That’s when I became a coach. 

“When you think about it you re- 
alize all coaches have the same basic 
information. We all know how to deal 
with the combative side. What we 


emotional side. I don't like to use the 
word psychology. You know what 
psychology is? It’s 90% common 
sense and 10% vocabulary. 

“I’m no different from anyone else. 
When I was in Japan I wanted to 
know how high Fujiyama was. I’ll 
tell you. You’ll never forget. It’s the 
number of months in a year plus the 
number of days in a year. But this 
year’s a leap year. Are we here? 
Good.” 

That night in his room Speidel 
put on his Polaroid glasses and put a 
newspaper over his head and watched 
the fights on TV. “Cuts out the wavy 
lines,” he explained. 

Thursday morning, following the 
weigh-ins, Sam Minor and his team- 



STRONGMAN ART KRAFT ‘left) provcd too TTiuch foT his foPs, brought 157-pound 
championship to Northwestern. Art, 26, got special coaching from brother Ken, 24. 


have to learn is how to deal with the 
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mates sat down to a breakfast of 
peas, fruit cocktail, orange juice and 
a steak smothered with honey. For 
dessert the boys had ginger ale and a 
mishmash of vanilla ice cream and 
raw egg. That afternoon in Mary- 
land's beautiful Cole Field house 
(which has orange, aqua and yellow- 
seats) 266 wrestlers from 81 colleges 
began the action, w'ith bouts being 
held simultaneously on five mats. 

Charlie Speidel worked hard that 
day, his body twisting and turning 
as each of his wrestlers got in and 
out of trouble. “Shoot for it, Sam,” 
screamed Charlie. “Grab a leg. Keep 
’im low. The other way, Sam, the 
other way.” Sam won. 

After breakfast the next morning 
Charlie lit a cigar and flipped the 
match on his plate. He stood up, talk- 
ing, and turned from the table. Some- 
one yelled at him, “Charlie, turn 
around. Behind you, Charlie, behind 
you.” 

Charlie turned and jumped back. 
His plate had turned into a flam- 
ing fireplace. The match had set fire 
to the napkin on the dish. Charlie 
doused the fire with a glass of water, 
but for once he was speechless. 

Friday was a bad day for Penn 
State. Sam lost, and before the day 
was over every one of Charlie’s boys 
had been whipped. 

Even so, at Saturday's breakfast 
Speidel was as chipper and talkative 
as ever. His egg and sausages got 
cold as he pursued his favorite topic. 
"Let’s he realistic. We don't live 
just for the Olympics. Sure it would 
be nice to win, but this wrestling 
isn’t a vocation. It’s an avocation. 
We just want to provide the boys 
with a wholesome form of recreation. 
Let’s not overemphasize it.” 

Oklahoma, which had been a pre- 
tournament cofavorite with Okla- 
homa State (Oklahoma had won four 
NCA.\ team titles, Oklahoma State 
21), advanced five men to the quar- 
terfinals on Thursday and went on 
to win the championships easily. Ok- 
lahoma State was fourth, and Charlie 
Speidel’s Penn State team was a bad- 
ly beaten sixth. But in 10 years the 
number of high schools with wres- 
tling teams has doubled (to more 
than 3,000) and the number of col- 
leges competing in the sport has ris- 
en from 180 to more than 320. De- 
feated, but still delighted with the 
whole idea of amateur wrestling, 
Charlie Speidel talked on. end 
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The cold Warfare 
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New Yorkers braved snow and 
sleet for a new look at the 
probable 1960 Derby favorite 

F rozkn followers of the species 
Thoroughbred were left with two 
positive impressions after 147,204 
of them struggled through the snow 
and sleet of the first six days of the 
long New York fiat-racing season. 
One of these is that if the .sport must 
be started as early as March 21 the 
state’s dream park known as the Big 
A (for Aqueduct) should— in keeping 
with its scrubby, barren winter won- 
derland motif— be rechristened the 
Big I (for Igloo). 

The second, and no doubt more 
lasting, impression was thoroughly 
heart-warming. F or Clifton S. J ones's 
Warfare, the California-bred colt 
who turned in such spectacular per- 
formances last fall that he popped up 
as the unanimous 2-year-old cham- 
pion, finally made his long-awaited 
eastern debut in a campaign designed 
to lead him arduously through the 
Triple Crown events. Before Warfare 
stepped out for last Saturday’s six- 
furlong Swift Stakes there were a few 
doubting Thomases who figured that 
after a two-and-a-half-month layoff 
Warfare wouldn’t be up to the task 
of beating such seasoned sprinters as 
Francis S. and Greek Page, who 
were among his seven rivals. 

When it was over there was "War- 
fare winning with ridiculous ease 
and setting his third Aqueduct track 
record (this one was l:09''s). Many 
oldtimers couldn’t remember the 
day when any colt had come up with 
a better seasonal New York debut 
than this. 

Warfare was the object of con- 
siderable concern at Santa Anita this 
winter. His training was interrupted 
by a fever in December, and when he 
made his first 1960 start on January 
6 he was upset by T. V. Lark. Then 
Jones announced that Warfare would 
henceforth be trained by Bill Winfrey, 
in order to allow his own trainer. Hack 


Ross, time to devote to managing the 
rest of the Jones farm and stable. 

Winfrey, now trainer of a public 
stable after many years of service 
with Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, 
recognized in Warfare the same po- 
tential that he once saw in another 
gray colt he trained. The other’s 
name: Native Dancer. 

Two months later he and Jockey 
Eddie Arcaro (who will ride Warfare 
this year) are both highly pleased. 
"He’s a colt, ’’says Winfrey, "who does 
everything just right— and so easily, 
too. How does he compare now to 
Native Dancer? I honestly think 
he may have the potential to be as 
great.’’ 

Warfare will probably come back 
again in this week’s Gotham, a mile 
test in which he’ll likely face another 
California-raced colt, John William 
and George D. Widener’s Yorktown. 

With Warfare now the solid Derby 
favorite among horses in New York, 
and Tompion (winner of the Santa 
Anita Derby) the logical choice 
among the colts heading directly to 
Keeneland, the Florida-based 3-year- 
olds get their final major test in this 
week’s.? 100, 000-added Florida Derby 
la mile and an eighth) at Gulfstream. 
In last week’s b’ountain of Youth, 
Llangollen Farm’s Eagle Admiral, a 
new arrival from California, wore 
down Bally Ache in the stretch and 
beat him a length. The last horse to 
beat Bally Ache in a prep race was 
E. P. Taylor’s Victoria Park, before 
the Flamingo. We’ll see if Bally Ache 
can turn the tables again. 

Right now it appears that victory 
for the son of Ballydam in the Florida 
Derby might be considerably tougher 
to pull off than it was in the Fla- 
mingo, where his opposition all took 
back and let him romp away with the 
big pot. 

The field will include Victoria Park 
and — another one to watch— Ve- 
netian Way. If Hillsborough goes for 
Calumet this son of Ponder should 
not be taken lightly. end 
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Si. John' Si the oldest city in North America, now capital of Canada's youngest province — Newfoundland 


Canada's 1st Guards Regiment parades for the traditional '^Trooping the Colours" on Parliament Hill, Ottawa 
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MIGHTY MOSS 

eonlinued from page 17 

with an experienced eye for such sta- 
tistics figured that attendance was 
anywhere from seven to 10 thousand 
under last year, when the weather 
was rainy and unpleasant (Sebring 
never gives out official figures). In 
terms of the $5 a head admission 
charge, that would represent a loss of 
$35,000 or better in gate receipts to 
Promoter Ulmann. It would look as 
if the great gas controversy may have 
brought Ulmann a substantial finan- 
cial bath. 

BUT THE RACE WAS GOOD 

Prerace money madness aside, the 
I960 event itself was anything but a 
flop. Two of the three new birdcage 
Maseratis — so named because of the 
webbing of aluminum piping that 
supports the front end of the chassis 
— put on a magnificent performance 
through at least two-thirds of the 
race. Ten American-owned Ferraris, 
operating with the blessing if not 
the actual support of the factory, 
performed admirably, and seven of 
them were in the first 10 positions 
following the two leading Porsches. 

A serious accident regrettably 
marred the race, but because it oc- 
curred at an out-of-the-way corner 
of the track, most of the crowd was ob- 
livious of the tragedy. Driver Jim- 
my Hughes of Napa, Calif, flipped his 
green Lotus at Sebring's hairpin turn, 
killing himself and George Thomp- 
son, a 23-year-old photographer for 
the Tampa Tribune who had sta- 
tioned himself at the spot to get ac- 
tion pictures. 

By 10 o’clock on Saturday night, 
41 of the original 65 cars were still 
running in one fashion or another, a 
tremendous tribute to both man and 
machine. Richie Ginther, in his new 
3-liter Ferrari, set a new track lap 
record at an average speed of 94.479 
miles per hour, then Moss toppled 
himwitha94.9961ap.Thebiggold Am- 
oco trophy and $3,000 in prize mon- 
ey were in the hands of the winners. 
It was time then for the automobile 
industry people, the socialites, the 
hard-core fans and the bearded beat- 
niks and their long-tressed ladies to 
climb back into their sports cars and 
planes and trains and head back to 
the thousand and one places they had 
deserted, as is their annual custom, for 
a weekend of racing at Sebring. end 
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PART II: SOCIAL CONSERVATION 

TRAIL BLAZERS 
IN CALIFORNIA 

A dozen dedicated men have applied the concepts of social 
conservation and come up with a new and historic plan 
to make (he best possible use of their state’s magnificent land 


b> HENRY ROMNFA' 

C ARVED over the entrance of the 
State Office Building in Sacra- 
mento, capital of the state of Califor- 
nia, are the challenging words, “Bring 
RIe Men to Match My Mountains.” 
Inside this building a small group of 
men, up to now well known only to 
their fellow professionals in the state 
conservation services, have been at 
work for three years on a monumen- 
tal project. The completion this week 
of their report not only matches them 
in stature with the Sierra Nevada, 
but has as its purpose the preserva- 
tion — and use — of those very moun- 
tains, and all of California’s land, 
lakes, forests and ocean. DeWitt Nel- 
son and Elmer Aldrich, chairman and 
executive officer respectively of the 
California Public Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Plan Committee, placed the 80- 
page report on the desk of Governor 


Edmund (Pat) Brown at 10:30 a.m. 
Monday. It may come to be consid- 
ered one of the most valuable docu- 
ments in the history of American 
conservation. For this report makes 
California the only state in the Union 
to have a general plan for the con- 
servation and development of its land 
to meet the proved sporting and rec- 
reational needs of its residents, now 
and in the decades to come. 

The California plan is of national 
importance because it demonstrates 
factually that, for the country’s econ- 
omy and welfare, outdoor recreation 
is as vital a resource of public land 
as timber, forage and water, and to- 
day must be given its just due. The 
California plan documents the new 
discipline of social conservation— it 
places people first, seeks to reconcile 
their recreational needs with other 


land uses and offers a methodical ap- 
proach and bold over-all resolution 
to the extremely serious problems of 
exploding population and the result- 
ing pressure on open land. 

It is fitting that California should 
pioneer on this frontier of social 
conservation. Californians are ven- 
turesome, outdoors-minded people 
with an effervescent confidence in 
their own future. They live in a state 
of magnificently varied natural beau- 
ty, ranging from the great beaches 
of the Pacific seashores across des- 
ert landscapes to the towering moun- 
tains of the Sierra Nevada. And 
nowhere else in the country are the 
immediate pressures of rapid popula- 
tion growth and galloping urbaniza- 
tion so acute. 

The committee which produced the 
plan was created by a farsighted 
piece of legislation in 1957. It was 
formed by the chiefs of eight slate 
departments, including natural re- 
sources, education and finance, to 
solve a problem that concerned all 
of them. The legislature assigned to 
it the task of finding out how Cali- 
fornians spend their time outdoors, 
what land is available for their en- 
joyment and how future needs can 
best be met. Elmer Aldrich, a direct, 
incisive Californian who has spent 12 
of his 45 years in state conservation 
services, look charge of a staff of able, 
experienced men and welded them 
into a singularly effective and dedi- 
cated team. “What we have accom- 
plished — good or bad — we have done 
together,” says Aldrich. It is abun- 
dantly clear that their three years of 
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hard work have paid oif in some real 
accomplishment. 

As a first step the committee took 
a hard look at California's future. 
Most of the state’s 15 million popu- 
lation, they found, is concentrated 
today in or near Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, San Diego, San Jose and 
other cities. “Perhaps our most star- 
tling forecast,” says Planner J. Ken- 
neth Decker, “is that within 20 years 
California’s population will double 
to 30 million and that this great pop- 
ulation growth will occur in or near 
the present population centers.” Al- 
most as significant is the drastic 
change that is taking place within 
California’s age groups: the 6-to-17- 
year-olds are at present increa.sing 
more rapidly than any other group. 
Thus by 1980 California must absorb 
within its present physical limits a 
whole new state equal to its present 
population, made up primarily of 
families with school-age children who 
will live where land is in short sup- 
ply and population pressures are al- 
ready most acute. 

The committee's mandate to pro- 
vide for this huge, city-based popula- 
tion the best possible outdoor life was 
obviously a challenge. It was met by 


using, and sometimes elaborating on, 
every sound applicable concept in 
social conservation. 

The most fundamental concept is 
of course, that the subject of social 
conservation is people, in this case, 
hunters, fishermen, campers, boat- 
ers, sightseers— all those seeking the 
pleasures of the outdoors. 

But outdoor sports and recreation 
are among several, and sometimes 
mutually antagonistic, ways of using 
land. In principle, recreation has for 
many years been considered a nat- 
ural resource. The Taylor Grazing 
Act of 1934, a federal law which 
created the multiple-use concept of 
public land, ordered that all land 
in the public domain be available 
to hunters and fishermen. In the 
past, however, the sporting use of 
land has often been the raggedy step- 
child of grazing, lumber, oil and 
mining interests. 

Today recreation is a “cash crop” 
— it has become big business in its 
own right. In 1959 not less than S4 
billion to $5 billion was spent on 
outdoor recreation, including travel. 
For some regions of the country, out- 
door recreation is the mainstay of 
their economy. Each year the recre- 


ational use of land is becoming of 
greater economic importance. 

The demands on U.S. land already 
are close to overwhelming. Huge and 
often magnificently landscaped tracts 
are needed to provide the watersheds 
on which cities hundreds of miles 
away depend for water. The same 
tracts are needed to satisfy the great 
demand for lumber and must also 
serve as grazing land. Recreation can 
never have e.xclusive claim to multi- 
ple-use land unless the land is of great 
scenic importance or the recreation 
value is considered by the public to 
be greater than other monetary uses. 
But the time has passed when recre- 
ation’s claim on public land could be 
dismissed lightly. 

The California plan holds wisely 
that the sporting use of land must be 
integrated wherever possible with 
commercial uses. To this end a series 
of multiple-use planning regions has 
been drawn up for the whole state 
w’hich takes into account the areas' 
physiography and transportation fa- 
cilities as well as trade and recreation 
characteristics. 

The demands for timber, forage, 
water, oil and minerals have been 

conliniied 


THic CAi.iKORNi.v I’l.ANNnRs are briefed by Elmer Aldrich 
{left), executive director of the committee. His aides are i front 
roir) Donald Lawyer, Kenneth Decker, Russell Porter, John B. 
Cowan and [back rou-l Fred Holmes, Robert N. Young, George 


Vincent, Michael M. Kiely and Elmo Huffman. These men are 
responsible for first general plan to develop an entire state 
for the enjoyment of its people. Their plan is based on system- 
atic analysts of what sportsmen want now and in the future. 





CONSERVATION continued 

evaluated statistically over decades 
by assiduous commercial suppliers 
and cooperating governmental bu- 
reaus. But what is the demand for 
recreation? That it is high now and 
will rise sharply over the years to 
come no one has ever doubted. But 
how high is it likely to become? 

Planner George Vincent found, first 
of all, that in California the automo- 
bile is the extra member of the fami- 
ly. In 1940 there were 310 cars per 
1,000 people; there were 343 in 1958, 
and by 1980 there will be 420. Each 
car is used over 10,000 miles a year, 
and in leisure-oriented California 
social and recreational travel ac- 
counts for almost half of all travel. 

That uniquely American phenom- 
enon, the family which on a weekend 
afternoon jumps into the car and just 
drives for one or two hours, turned 
out to be the single largest segment of 
the outdoor public. In two statewide 
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surveys Planner William Yeomans 
found that “sightseeing and study” 
ranked either first or second in recrea- 
tional interests. Generally families 
drive about 35 miles from home, aim- 
ing for a scenic area such as an over- 
look on the Angeles Crest Highway, 
a historic place such as a Spanish 
mission, or even a man-made marvel 
such as a bridge or dam. But even 
these modest recreational demands 
of the majority of the population will 
not be easy to meet in the future. 
Competition from housing subdi\'i- 
sions, agriculture and industry, and 
the problem of increasing traffic, will 
drastically reduce such sightseeing 
opportunities. The California plan 
therefore offers detailed prescriptions 
which range from the preservation of 
scenic landscapes to the establish- 
ment of educational markers near 
historic sites within a 40-mile radius 
of the cities. It also endorses a scenic- 
recreational highway system with 
wayside facilities for rest, picnicking 
and camping. Such a system already 
is being sponsored by State Senator 
Fred Farr of Monterey, a legislator 
who is responsible for much of Califor- 
nia’s social conservation pioneering. 

In a state where the climate and 
scenery naturally draw people into 
the outdoors it was to be expected 
that interest in sports and active lei- 
sure would loom large. Nevertheless, 
it came as a surprise to the planners 
just how footloose and active their 
constituents were and what great 
hopes they had for the future. 

To make the best possible use of 
available land, the California planners 
employed a number of well-construct- 
ed surveys. Virtually every previous 
survey in recreation has been limited 
to “on-site” users: the questions were 
asked of people actually using a camp- 
ing ground or reservoir. The Califor- 
nians, with a great deal of volunteer 
help, did all of that, but in addition 
they went into peoples’ homes and 
asked them how they spent their out- 
door leisure. From these very careful 
studies the planners were able to ana- 
lyze the behavior characteristics of 
different sporting groups. One of the 
most important planning concepts 
used involved the distance people are 
willing to travel to participate and 
how long they stay. Hunting and fish- 
ing are often lumped together, almost 
as if they represented a single outdoor 
interest. But the Californians found 

contumed 
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HOW PLANNERS 
FORESEE NEED 

The map at right represents an imagi- 
nary but typical piece of California 
geography, including a city and its 
suburbs, a state forest, a state park, a 
sizable lake and connecting highways. 
The chart below the map .summarizes 
the behavior patterns of participants 
in 13 types of outdoor activity. Short- 
distance activities generally take prec- 
edence over such sports as hunting and 
camping for which people have proved 
themselv'es willing to travel. The prob- 
lem, which recreational planning at- 
tempt.s to solve, is to relate the in- 
dividual, and sometimes competing, 
demands of the participants, about 
80 Vc of whom live in the built-up area, 
to the land on the map. 

To accomplish this, the planners 
draw two concentric circle.s around 
the city. The city itself and its sub- 
urbs are labeled Zone I. The recrea- 
tion demand here comes from all age 
groups and ranges from swimming to 
the quiet enjoyment of a municipal 
park. It is primarily up to the munic- 
ipality and private enterprise to take 
the steps necessary to acquire this 
land and develop it for such use. The 
land inside the first circle, Zone 2, 
is within 40 miles of the city. The 
need here is for free and more natur- 
ally developed open space, which will 
be used by people who want to spend 
a day riding, hiking, picnicking and 
fishing. Zone 3 extends 250 miles from 
the city. It belongs to weekending 
families: campers, hunters, fishermen 
and sightseers. Zone 4, limited only 
by the zones of other cities, primarily 
attracts travelers with more time at 
their disposal. 

Control of the land shown on this 
map lies in many hands. It is owned 
by individuals, municipalities, by 
the state and the federal governments. 
To achieve the objectives of the Cali- 
fornia plan, private owners must be 
given an incentive to open their land 
to the public, and government agen- 
cies, such as the U.S. Forest Service, 
which administer recreation areas, 
must work closely with state recrea- 
tion officials. Only through such an 
over-all approach can the enormous 
number of California sportsmen ex- 
pected by 1980 be accommodated and 
existing areas be rescued from misuse 
— or ruin. 
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ACTIVITY 

DISTANCE 

TRAVELED 

DEMAND 

1958 

DEMAND 

1980 

FACILITIES NEEDED 


SIGHTSEEING 

Ad 

miles 

7.5 

million 

17 

million 

Scenic-recreational highway system. 
Preservation of natural and historic 
points of interest near cities. 


SNOW 

PLAYING 

60 

miles 

3.7 

million 

6 

million 

Large cleared areas off highways with 
parking space and development of gen- 
tle slopes near cities. Figures are visits. 


GOLF 

5 to 6 
miles 

1 

million 


1980 demand depends on supply. An 18- 
hole course is ideally needed for each 
25,000 population. 


OCEAN 

SWIMMING 

2 to too 
miles 

5 

million 

10 

million 

All of coastline should be publicly held. 
Development of upland areas for park- 
ing and recreational use. 


INLAND- 

WATER 

SWIMMING 

25 

miles 

30 

million 

60 

million 

Additional access to public and private 
lakes, reservoirs. Parking facilities and 
pollution control. Figures in user days. 


FISHING 

30 

miles 

2 

million 

4 

million 

30 miles is median travel distance for 
fishermen. Natural habitat improve- 
ment. Access to ocean and inland water. 

i 

RIOING AND 
HIKING 

15 to 30 
miles 

4 to 5 
million 

10 

million 

Demarjd is in man-use days. Most need- 
ed are trails near cities. 

"V 

PICNICKING 

up to 

30 miles 

28 

million 

72,4 

million 

Demand is in visitor-days. Development 
of addifional scenic sites near cities 
and highways. 


TRAVEL AND 
VACATIONS 

3 to 500 
miles 

17.6 

billion 

mites 

48 

billion 

miles 

Scenic-recreational highway system. 

X 

SKIING 

B5 to 300 
miles 

million 

2.1 

million 

Demand is in visitor-days. Development 
of upper slopes and encouragement 
to private capital to develop new areas. 


HUNTING 

100 to 400 
miles 

647 

thousand 

1.25 

million 

Number of hunters in 1980 depends 
on game supply. Better herd manage- 
ment. Access to lands; more marshland. 

4 

BOATING 

25 

miles 

300 

thousand 

1.1 

million 

Figures are boats in use. Increased ac- 
cess to ocean and inland water; flooding 
of dry lake beds. 

A 

CAMPING 

75 to 175 
miles 

13 

million 

42 

million 

Demand is in camper-days. Improve- 
ment of present sites and new sites. 
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5ee the world’s greatest 
pros in action... 
i every one a 
champion! 

MIKE SOUCHAK 
DOW FINSTERWALD 
JACK BURKE.JR. 

BEN HOGAN 
ARNOLD PALMER 
GENE LITTLER 
DON WHITT 
DAVE RAGAN 
BILL CASPER,JR. 

DOUG SANDERS 
DOUG FORD 
KEN VENTURI 
ART WALL.JR. 

BOB ROSBURG 
TOM NIEPORTE 
JULIUS BOROS 
MARTY FUR60L 
MASON RUDOLPH 
ERIC MONTI 
JAY HEBERT 
JERRY BARBER 
JACK FLECK 
DON JANUARY 
Watch the Tournament of 
Champions Finals on the 
NBC-TV NetworK- May 7 & 8! 

Plus $10,000 Added Golfing Event! 
PRO-CELEBRITY-AMATEUR TOURNAMENT 
Wednesday, May i! 

25 Golfers -25 Celebrities - 50 Outstanding Amateurs 

ONSTAGE! PHIL HARRIS 
THE CROSBY BROTHERS 

Phone, Wire or Write for Reservations 
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The Ferrari, top — I" 
elastic with racy Con- 
tinental detailing and 
Hook Uuckle. $3.50 



The Patrician, center 
Ceramic buckle. Im- 
ported 1" elastic. 
$2.50 

The Florentine, he- 
loiv. Inlaid enamel 
buckle reminiscent 
of old world arli.stry; 
i" linen weave. $2.50 


Colors: black, brown, 
gold, olive and others 

•R-a. V. S. Pal. Off. A »rorf., rl of A. Sirin J! Comjinnt, 
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that most fishermen do not travel 
more than 30 miles from their homes, 
whereas hunters are more willing to 
go 100 to 300 miles for their sport. 
Fishermen, therefore, should have 
first claim on land close to the cities 
which could be developed for either 
hunting or fishing but can accommo- 
date only one. The behavior charac- 
teristics of 13 recreation activities, 
the plan’s recommendation for each, 
and the user-resource-distance con- 
cept are summarized graphically in 
the box on page 71. Here are some of 
the planners’ discoveries and prog- 
nostications for a few of the “major” 
outdoor sports. 

BOATING is gaining so rapidly as a 
sport that if the present trend con- 
tinues by 1980 every Californian will 
own five boats: 30 million Califor- 
nians, probably; 150 million boats— 
well, hardly. Planner Elmo W. Huff- 
man, the civil engineer who surveyed 
this sport, believes a realistic forecast 
would be a gain of about 800,000 
boats over the 1959 total of 300,000. 
Even so, future skippers will be in 
trouble unless far more effective use 
can be made of existing lakes and 
reservoirs and unless the present 
sharp conflicts between boating and 
other water uses can be reconciled. If 
the revolutionary new jet boats (SI, 
Oct. 26) catch on, Huffman feels that 
by 1980 “we may be using dry lake 
beds, flooded only sufficiently to keep 
the dust down.” 

WINTER ACTIVITIES. “During the 
1957-58 season nearly 5 million visits 
were made to California’s ski and 
snow-play areas,” reports Russell Por- 
ter, the planner who snowplowed 
through the drifts of winter statistics. 
It came as a surprise to Porter and his 
colleagues that skiers account for only 
one-fifth of these visits. What the 
planners labeled “snow players” — 
people who come for the sledding and 
just plain sightseeing— make up the 
other four-fifths. Important for the 
future development of snow areas is 
Porter’s demonstration that the 
“snow players” are nearly all city 
dwellers on a day’s outing, whereas 
the skiers come from afar and many 
of them stay overnight. This demon- 
strates an extremely important con- 
cept in social conservation planning: 
the need for development of relative- 
ly low-grade recreation areas near 


the cities which will take pressure 
off scenic or spectacularly developed 
areas. Given romping room near the 
cities, the snow players eager only 
for a little fresh air would stay out 
of the skiers’ way. 

California at present has more than 
70 recognized ski areas, ranging from % 
single rope-tow operations to luxuri- 
ous resorts. For the current crop of ‘ 
skiers these facilities are ample, ex- 
cept, ironically, for a shortage of 
parking space. But by 1980 there will 
be heavy deficiencies, especially in 
the Southern Sierra Nevada and J 
South Coastal Mountains. To offset 
this, the plan calls for the develop- 
ment of the upper slopes of present 
ski resorts and the government’s en- 
couragement of private capital in the 
development of new areas (most suit- ^ 
able ski sites are within the U.S. na- 
tional forest system). Where private 
investment seems unlikely, the state 
itself is urged to develop ski facilities 
on suitable state and federal lands. 
GOLF. “Every fourth adult in this 
room,” Planner Michael Kiely recent- 
ly told an audience, “has golfed at 
least once in his lifetime.” But in Cal- 
ifornia golf is rapidly becoming a 
young man’s game: one out of every 
eight young people “has become de- 
voted to the game and plays at least 
once a month.” To urbanites (golfers 
travel only five to six miles from the ' 
city), California offers 304 courses — 

72 government-owned, 102 public and 
130 private clubs. Kiely estimates 
that golfers need one 18-hole course 
for each population cluster of 25,000 
people. By 1980, if no additional 
courses are built, there will be a long 
wait at the tees. California will have ' 
only one course for each 100,000 peo- 
ple. The prospects could be even dim- 
mer, however, because urbanization 
taxes the private and public clubs out 
of existence. 

Golf clubs all over the country are 
primary targets for adjoining hous- 
ing developments, which lean heavily 
on their scenic charm and prestige. 
Shortsighted tax assessors often dun 
these clubs almost as heavily as the 
surrounding built-up areas, claiming 
their land has risen in market value. 
Clubs have had to sell out, and their 
courses have been bulldozed and built 
over. The result is that the value of 
the older development has dropped 
and eventually so will its tax base. 
An intelligent county administration 

continued 
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would apply to golf and other land- 
holding clubs a system similar to the 
lumber industry’s stumpage tax. This 
allows timber owners a very low tax 
on standing trees and demands a fat 
one when they harvest their timber. 
A golf course should be heavily taxed 
only when and if it sells out to a 
developer. As Michael Kiely put it: 
“It has values that lift the tone of 
the community.” 

SWIMMING. Nearly 90% of Califor- 
nia’s population, over 13 million peo- 
ple, live within 100 miles of the Pa- 
cific Coast, yet only one-fourth of its 
beaches are publicly owned, and most 
of these beaches can be reached only 
by crossing private property. The de- 
mand by 1980 will be three times 
greater than the presently developed 
beach land. Creating public access 
across private land to public beaches, 
lakes and forests and developing the 
necessary parking facilities are two 
very important factors in opening up 
additional recreational land. But the 
pressures on beach land are so great 
that Aldrich believes “the placement 
of the entire coastline of California in 
public ownership is indicated in the 
state, if not the national interest.” 
HUNTING. Planner John B. Cowan 
found the most sought-after game are 
deer and pheasant. Within 20 years, 
800,000 hunters, twice as many as to- 
day, will be bringing in a maximum 
foreseeable harvest of 250,000 deer. 
But a maximum harvest cannot be 
counted on without better access to 
hunting areas, less crowding of hunt- 
ers, properly regulated taking of 
either-sex game and improved man- 
agement of the deer herd. 

The total annual pheasant bag is 
now about 350,000 wild birds, of 
which 70% are taken during the first 
three days of the season. City hunt- 
ers travel 100 to 400 miles, and by 
1980 nearly half a million of them 
may be gunning for what birds are 
available. 

Access to public land is a major 
problem. Much of the public domain 
in the western states consists of large 
and small pockets ringed by private 
or leased land. Edward Woozley, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, the federal agency that ad- 
ministers the public domain, is cur- 
rently stumping the western states in 
a highly persuasive attempt to open 
up this public land to hunters and 
fishermen. He is doing this by clearly 

conlinued 
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CONSERVATION continued 

posting public land and “swapping” 
land rights to gain access. If need be, 
he can act through condemnation. 
FISHING. “California has 1 .5,000 miles 
of streams, 8,000 lakes, 900 reservoirs, 
10,000 farm ponds and 1,200 miles of 
coastline,” proudly reports Cowan. 
These great resources are used by 
about 2 million fishermen today, a 
number that will double within 20 
years. The fish forecast: enough black 
bass, catfish and pan fishes but a short 
supply of trout, stripers, steelhead 
and salmon. The supply of salt-water 
fish is promising, but here again access 
to the ocean is a problem. John Cow- 
an’s recommendations range from 
the construction of access roads to the 
provision of launching ramps, piers 
and breakwaters. 

RIDING AND HIKING. Recreation 
Planner Donald Lawyer's study of 
the number of riders and available 
trails gives some indication of the 
thoroughness of the California plan’s 
surveys. Lawyer enlisted the help of 
some 11,000 equestrians who volun- 
teered 7,900 man-hours of work. 
Their census show's a quarter of a 
million privately owned horses and 
another 17,000 rental horses. The 
state offers almost 18,000 miles of 
riding and hiking trails. This gives 
California almost as many horses as 
boats and more miles of trails than 
state highways. Unfortunately, most 
trails are too far away from the cities 
to be used fully. In far northern Cali- 
fornia the annual use is only 9 to 15 
man-days per mile, whereas in the 
Los Angeles basin and neighboring 
mountains the annual use is about 
6,900 man-days per mile. The need 
for additional trails is therefore clear- 
ly near the cities. 

It is one of the fundamentals of 
Elmer Aldrich's thinking that "rec- 
reation should be provided near the 
community because of the needs of 
the low-mobility groups” — f.e. the 
snow’ players, sightseers, golfers and 
picnickers. Other authorities are in 
complete agreement with Aldrich. 

“Quite ordinary land can be made 
into attractive and useful recreation 
land,” says Marion Clawson, direc- 
tor of studies in land use and manage- 
ment of Resources for the Future, Inc. 
“Relatively low-grade farm and for- 
est land can be converted into quite 
respectable park areas, given a little 


work and time. Rolling hills, espe- 
cially if tree-covered, with intermin- 
gled [artificial] lakes may be less in- 
spirational than the Grand Tetons, 
but they wdll satisfy many users at 
least most of the time.” 

Past conservation thinking has been 
on the whole too grandiose. Too many 
conservationists, nothing less than 
solitary communion with nature in 
magnificent landscapes was really ac- 
ceptable. But the desires of a ma- 
jority of people are much more hum- 
ble. A day’s outing in the car, a look 
at a “pretty” view, a picnic and a 
little horsing around on a lake or in 





FRANCIS SARGRNT. director of federal 
outdoor commission, shows off stripers. 


the snow— this satisfies their needs 
admirably. 

Under the California plan, the cit- 
ies themselves must assume primary 
responsibility for the recreation of 
their residents, even if the facilities 
are a considerable distance from the 
city. For example, the city of San 
Diego would be responsible for the 
upkeep of a camp well outside city 
limits if San Diego people were its 
almost exclusive users. 

A most important recommendation 
of the Public Outdoor Recreation 
Plan Group is the creation of a sys- 
tem of Inter-County Regional Agen- 
cies. These w’ould essentially be rec- 
reation regions, with the authority to 
tax their residents, directly or indi- 


rectly. It will be the responsibility of 
these Inter-County Regional Agen- 
cies to provide opportunities for the 
enjoyment of the outdoors in Zone 2 
(see box page 71 ) — which means such 
sporting opportunities as fishing, 
swimming, boating and riding, all 
within an hour’s drive of the cities. 

To this new regional government 
belongs the vital responsibility of 
green-belt zoning and the preserva- 
tion of open spaces. This, of course, 
is all-important in curbing urban 
sprawl, the plague of prosperity, from 
which California suffers almost as 
sorely as the more industrialized East 
Coast. Here California already has 
made a start through the judicious 
use of zoning, subdivision planning 
and “easements.” 

“With an easement,” explains Wil- 
liam H. Whyte Jr., the guiding edi- 
tor of The Exploding Metropolis, 
“instead of buying a man’s property, 
the way land is bought for parks, 
the community buys only a right in 
the property. The property still be- 
longs to the owner, but he cannot sell 
it for subdivision.” 

THE VISITING PUOBLEM 

The bright future for weekend and 
vacation sports— such as skiing, fish- 
ing, hunting and major sightseeing 
trips— lies in such federal landhold- 
ing agencies as the national parks 
and forests, the public domain and 
the land administered by the Army 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau 
of Reclamation. These agencies are 
eager to cooperate, but one of the 
great drains on their budgets is sup- 
plying day-use recreation to local 
people. The primary concern of these 
“great agencies” should be to accom- 
modate people who “stay” rather 
than “visit.” Dr. Marion Clawson 
fears that “many visitors to many 
national parks now regard them as 
little more than glorified parkways.” 
Clawson argues that the national 
parks, which already are unbeliev- 
ably overcrowded, should adapt their 
lands to provide a richer, more emo- 
tional and intellectual experience 
rather than hustle visitors along new- 
er and better roads. 

The final, and a most important, 
role in the conservation of land and 
water belongs to the state. It should 
be the principal coordinator at all lev- 
els of government. In California, as 
in all other states, the responsibility 
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How to make a perfect Daiquiri in one minute flat 

by Jerry and Anne Chase fivho learned how at La Concha in Puerto Rico) 


JF. us^ed to think only bartenders and beach- 
combers could make a pcricct daiquiri. 
Then one al'lernoon a friendly bartender at the 
new La Concha Hotel taught us how to mix a 
^delicious daiquiri in just one minute. Here's the 
way it’s done: 

Squeeze half a lime. (Time: twenty seconds 
for the most inept.) Add a half teaspoon of 
sugar. (Can that take more than five seconds?) 
Pour in a jigger of dry. white rum from Puerto 
Rico. (Another twenty seconds, allowing plenty 


of time to check the label for the magic words 
“Puerto Rican Rum.”) 

Shake well w'ith ice and pour. (Fifteen sec- 
onds if you are patient.) .And there you liave it 
—on the rocks or off. The perfect daiquiri in 
one minute. 

Shopping Guide: When you buy rum. look for the 
words "Puerto Rican Rum” on the label, your 
guide to perfect daiquiris. For a free booklet of 
exciting rum recipes, write Rums of Puerto Rico, 
Dept. I-a 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





It’s Easter and Ernie Klack’s parade uniform 
naturally includes Carter’s knitted boxer shorts 


Ernie is singularly unimpressed by all the attention to 
fecial Easter finery; he dresses well every day of the year. 
This logically accounts for his choice of Carter’s knitted 
boxer snorts. They are dashingly smart. Superbly soft. 


Luxuriously comfortable. And they never need ironing 
(wife Irma would never accept a substitute for Carter’s 
cotton knits). Why not fit Carter’s knitted boxers into your 
own avenue-strolling ensemble this April 17th? 


Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter^s knitted boxer shorts and considers it uncivilized {and uncomfortable) to wear any other kind. 



Ft«ur d« Lis Print Knit Boxers $ 1.65 ... at those and other fine stores: BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Co., R.H. Stearns* BROOKLYN, Field Bros. • CHICAGO, 
Baskin — All stores • DtS MOINES, Younkers • GRAND RAPIDS, May’s • HARTFORD, 6. Fox & Co. • LAS VEGAS, Allen & Hanson's • LOS ANGELES, Bullock's — Downtown, Westwood, 
Pasadena, Santa Ana • NEWARK, Hahne i Co. • NEW YORK, Franklin Simon, B. Allman &Co. • RACINE, Zahns • ROCHESTER. Sibley Lindsay i Curr • ST, LOUIS. Wolfl's 
SAN FRANCISCO. The White House ■ SCHENECTADY. Dan A. Donahue, Inc. • SPRINGFIELD, ILL,, John Bressmer Co, • TUCSON, Levy's 
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for the conservation and develop- 
ment of the land is now divided 
among a multiplicity of departments, 
boards, agencies, counties, cities and 
districts. 

California has at least 15 major 
state agencies directly or indirectly 
concerned with recreation. There are 
72 boards and commissions to advise 
them. This managerial superstruc- 
ture serves 58 counties, 350 cities and 
2,800 districts, all of whom have tax 
powers and therefore opinions of 
their own. The need is obvious for 
one state agency to coordinate and 
help plan for all outdoor recreation 
facilities and services. 

As supplier, the California plan 
proposes that the state concern itself 
with providing overnight, weekend 
and vacation facilities where these 
are most needed or where the land is 
at its best. Lastly, it advocates a 
program of acquiring land which can 
be earmarked for future use. After 
all, a master plan is valueless if the 
land it seeks to put to use is already 
ruined. 

NEXT: I.EGLSLATION 

This is the heart of California’s 
plan for its future. It is sound, hard- 
headed social conservation planning. 
Within the next months the com- 
mittee will present to the legislature 
a follow-up study which details the 
financial and administrative moves 
necessary to translate the plan into 
practical accomplishments. Legisla- 
tive approval is, of course, needed 
for almost every major provision of 
the plan, and in some cases it may 
be hard to get. But the chances of 
favorable action look good— and so 
does the future of California and so- 
cial conservation. 

The California plan is an outstand- 
ing achievement within social con- 
servation because it takes as its point 
of departure the needs of people. On 
the whole, conservation thinking of 
the past has been based on the pres- 
ervation of nature for its own sake. 
There have, however, been excep- 
tions, and the most notable are the 
conservation activities of the Rocke- 
feller family, especially those of John 
D. Rockefeller Jr., which go back 
some 60 years. The long roster of his 
achievements — the restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg, the acquisi- 
tion of Acadia National Park and 


Jackson Hole Preserve and his great 
contributions to virtually every na- 
tional park in the country — is in it- 
self enormously impressive. 

When he was asked some time ago 
by a longtime associate for an esti- 
mate of what he had spent on the 
conservation of scenic and historic 
America, “Mr. Junior,” as he is 
known to his close associates, replied 
that he had kept no accounts, but he 
thought it might be around $100 mil- 
lion. If Rockefeller seemed casual 
about his expenditures, in every oth- 
er detail he has been meticulous. His 
has not been the scattered largess of 
a very rich man but the considered 
expression of a lifetime of pioneering 
thought and action. 

What has often been called the 
“Rockefeller approach” to conserva- 
tion simply means that, for Rockefel- 
ler, people are the factor motivating 
conservation, that he believes nature 
was created for man’s enjoyment. 

It seems only appropriate that when 
in 1958 Congress created a federal 
commission— the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission— to 
examine the country’s recreational 
needs and resources, John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr.’s son Laurance, one of Amer- 
ica’s most outstanding and effective 
conservationists in his own right, 
should have been chosen to head it. 

Laurance Rockefeller described his 
mandate, which includes completion 
of the commission’s work by Septem- 
ber 1, 1961, to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations as follows: “The com- 
mission is an independent, fact-find- 
ing body established to advise the 
Congress and the President on the 
expected recreational needs of the 
American people in 1976 and 2000. 
Our problem is to relate these antici- 
pated needs to the resources available 
to meet them and to recommend ap- 
propriate programs and policies to 
this end. The responsibilities of the 
commission are distinguished from 
those of the permanent agencies in 
this field since we are required to con- 
sider all resources, federal and state, 
public and private, and to appraise 
present programs and activities in the 
context of emerging trends and po- 
tential opportunities.” 

The commission itself was com- 
posed of four Senators: Clinton P. 
Anderson of New Mexico; Henry C. 
Dworshak of Idaho; Thomas E. Mar- 
tin of Iowa; and, until his recent 
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the bag designed for your cart 



SNAPS ON AND OFF IN SECONDS 


Eliminates lifting bag and cart 
together for easier storage 
If you own a cart, you’ll want a Cart-Mate! Hanss 
from patented lop ring . . . large, eafy-to-me pocicts . 
quality dyiing. 

Priced from S29.50 up at leadini: pro shops and 
stores, or write for additional information. 

JARMAN-WILLIAMSON CO. 

601 N. E. 2ath AVENUE PORTIAND, OREGON 


A bachelor’s dream -a veritable 

PlAYBOY’S 

PARADISE! 



Does your idea of a perfect vacation include 
a tour in Europe, an exclusive island resort, 
lots of sun. fun and plenty of congenial com- 
panions? Then, brother, this is for you! 

Fly Air France Jet non-stop to Paris. 
Live it up on your own for 3 exciting days 
and nights in Paris, then spend 9 fun-filled 
days at the Club Mcditerranec resort on 
sunny Sicily. All sports, swimming, tanning, 
partying, everything! Climax your lour with 
a week in Romc-Capri— Naples, sightseeing, 
night-clubbing, anything you want. 

Interested? Three-week Club Meditcrranec 
Tour includes air fare, hotels, meals, every- 
thing for only $796.60 complete. Sunday de- 
partures May 29 through Oct. 9. Fly now- 
pay later. For particulars write: 

CLUB MEDITERRANEE TOUR 

c /0 University Travel, General Agents 
5 Boylston St., Cambridge 38. Mass. 
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JACK BURKE, JR. 

WON THE 
HOUSTON CLASSIC 
IN MUNSINGWEAR 


WINNERS WEAR 
GRAND SLAM GOLF SHIRTS BY 



unsingwear. 


Jack Burke, Jr. is wearing the Grand Slam 
Model #2813 with a full open cardigan front. 
Smartly designed to be worn outside with a 
contrasting narrow stripe trim on collar and 
cuffs. The soft, mesh knit fabric is machine- 
washable and guaranteed not to shrink out 
of fit. Available in the season's most popular 
colors $5.95 
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death, Richard L. Neuberger of Ore- 
gon ; four members of the H ouse, Rep- 
resentatives Collier, Pfost, Saylor and 
Ullman; and seven citizens, including 
Chairman Rockefeller, appointed by 
the President. 

For the execution of what might 
seem an almost overwhelming task, 
the commission obtained an excellent 
staff, with Francis W. Sargent as the 
executive director. Sargent, a youth- 
ful, buoyant New Englander, tanned 
from a life spent outdoors, had built 
up a fine reputation in his native 
Massachusetts. His first appointment 
was as Director of Marine Fisheries, 
an industry vital to Massachusetts. 
Both to orient himself and to placate 
those trawler captains who considered 
him merely a “sport fisherman,'' he 
shipped out with a Boston trawler 
and learned how to split and clean 
haddock and how to stow fish. He also 
learned of something that had long 
concerned the crew: sometimes the 
trawlers destroyed four-fifths of their 
catch, keeping only those fish large 


enough to market profitably. Sargent 
had an opportunity to put the knowl- 
edge of this waste to use when he was 
appointed to the International Com- 
mission for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries. Against considerable op- 
position, he helped facilitate the 
adoption of a wider-meshed net which 
would enable the small, unmarket- 
able fish to escape, saving millions of 
them every year for later harvesting. 

A M.4N WHO THINKS BIG 

In 1956 Sargent was appointed 
Commissioner of Natural Resources 
for Massachusetts and, acting on the 
critical shortage of public recreation 
land in one of the country’s most 
densely populated states, he recom- 
mended the acquisition of 157 areas, 
including parks, forests and beaches, 
over a 20-year period, at an estimat- 
ed cost of $100 million. The legisla- 
ture, accustomed to petitions for park 
improvements amounting to perhaps 
$5,000, listened in astonishment. Be- 
cause his recommendations included 
the right of eminent domain to ob- 
tain access to land, some of his friends 


‘Someone has to 
hold up his hand’ 

DURING .A RECENT meeting of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, Senator Clinton 
Anderson of New Mexico, one of the 
ablest and most outspoken federal 
legislators, took time to consider in- 
formally the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in acquiring land. “Here are 
some cold facts in trying to see that 
things are preserved. It always seems 
to come back to the Federal Govern- 
ment,” Senator Anderson said. “What 
advantage is it to that 
little community in In- 
diana to have its dunes 
taken over and pre- 
served for posterity? 

They’d like to see a 
factory there! ‘Why 
save the dunes for the 
city of Chicago?’ they 
say. ‘We want a fac- 
tory.’ There is only one 
agency that is able to 
step in between Indi- 
ana and Illinois and 


say, ‘These must be preserved! They 
are about to disappear!’ That is the 
Federal Government. Roads are get- 
ting better; people can travel farther, 
and somebody, I think, ought to as- 
sert this claim on behalf of all the 
people for future recreation needs. 

“You need a claimant. You need 
somebody whose responsibility it is 
to come in and ask for things. I think 
generally speaking there ought to be 
some federal agency whose job it is 
to put in a claim on behalf of the peo- 
ple every time there is available a 
piece of land suitable for recreation. 

“Right now a piece of ground is be- 
ing disposed of out in 
the West. Every agency 
is going to get a crack 
at that. Does the De- 
partment of Commerce 
want it? Does Interior 
want it? Docs Agricul- 
ture want it? There’s 
got to be somebody 
whose job it is to stand 
up and say positively: 
“I want to claim that 
little bit of land for 
recreation.” 
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and associates called him a ‘‘socialist 
and worse.” Sargent was not dis- 
mayed. To carry his point he traveled 
up and down the state, speaking al- 
most every day to audiences ranging 
from tweedy tea-drinkers to Fal- 
mouth fishermen. His energy, sincer- 
ity and persuasive array of facts 
turned the tide, and the substance of 
his recommendations was adopted, 

Francis Sargent obviously has ex- 
traordinary qualifications for the 
formidable task ahead. He will need 
them. In the same length of time 
that was spent on the Massachusetts 
inventory he is instructed to com- 
plete a nationwide inventory, includ- 
ing a report on the potentials of all 
public and private land and the abil- 
ity of specific areas to meet mounting 
pressures. Among his many assign- 
ments is an “objective study” of the 
wilderness areas, a field noted prin- 
cipally for highly subjective claims 
and totally diverse viewpoints. 

To keep the political and economic 
realities of multiple use constantly in 
mind, the commission has chosen an 
advisory group of 25 people. They 


represent wide geographic distribu- 
tion and diverse interests. They in- 
clude, for example, Cattleman A. D. 
Brownfield of New Mexico; David L. 
Francis, president of a coal concern in 
West Virginia; Joseph E. McCaffrey 
of the International Paper Company 
of Alabama; and Harvey 0. Banks, 
director of Water Resources in Cali- 
fornia; as well as such eminent con- 
servationists as Horace Albright, 
DeWitt Nelson, IraN. Gabrielson and 
Kenneth Chorley. 

Since their charter demands that 
they must report on the effectiveness 
of operations now in action, the 14 
federal agencies and manifold state 
agencies concerned with recreation 
have been eying the commission w’ar- 
ily lest these recommendations should 
be expressed in that dreaded word: 
“reorganization . ’ ’ 

This fear has been handled with 
diplomacy. The commission has con- 
sistently emphasized its position as 
an objective study group and so far 
it has spent more time and atten- 
tion on exploring ways to utilize the 
cmttinued 


‘Community needs are 
the most urgent’ 

AS CHAIRMAN of the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commis- 
sion, Laurance Rockefeller must ex- 
amine the conservation responsibili- 
ties of every level of government. 
“The wise and intelligent use of lei- 
sure time is a matter of major na- 
tional concern and interest,” says 
Rockefeller. “To a remarkable extent 
outdoor recreation is something that 
all people share and share alike, 
“Providing adequate outdoor rec- 
reation must be ap- 
proached on regional, 
state and community 
bases, as well as on a 
federal level. But the 
greatest urgency con- 
cerns those open spaces 
that are required on 
the community level. 

It is here that we are 
faced with immediate 
need, because no re- 
placement or substitu- 
tion will be possible 


once the areas are lost to other pur- 
poses. Here a community awareness 
must be created. 

“Leadership on such matters at the 
local level is sometimes quite difficult 
to find, because the need for a fac- 
tory, or a real-estate development, 
may appear to overshadow the need 
for open space. The problem of what 
to do has been answered in a number 
of cases. For example, local outdoor 
sportsmen, civic groups, garden clubs, 
as well as recreationally minded in- 
dividuals have provided leadership by 
concerted action in informing the 
public as to what issues are involved 
and what steps must 
he taken. 

“Such action as this, 
coupled with recrea- 
tional programs simi- 
lar to those made by 
California and New 
York and the national 
review being conducted 
by the ORRRC, will 
help not only to under- 
stand our problems but 
provide the keys to 
their solution.” 
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three-fourths of the country’s land 
that is privately owned. The commis- 
sion is investigating such incentives 
to private landowners as subsidies, 
tax remissions, leases and habitat im- 
provements in return for the use of 
their land. 

The report is not due for more than 
a year, and in the meantime the com- 
mission is occupied by a complex 
program of analysis and interpreta- 
tion. The recommendations which 
will result from this will represent 
the commission’s best judgment as 
to the policies and programs which 
should be adopted in the area of rec- 
reation land in the best interests of 
the American people — now and in 
the generations to follow. 

Ultimately, however, it is up to the 
American people themselves to decide 
what they want to make of their lives 
and their country. Arnold Toynbee, 
the great English historian, conclud- 
ed that a score of civilizations de- 
clined through “failure of self-deter- 
mination.” What he meant was that 
great countries which have established 
a way of life for others to follow lose 
their sense of purpose and drift to- 
ward goals not of their own choosing. 

Today some pessimistic visionaries 
foresee a totally urbanized and in- 
dustrialized America that will be an 
alarming caricature of the founders’ 
original purpose, which was to allow 
all citizens the pursuit of happiness 
by making their burdens lighter. But 
there are other men, of greater sense, 
who believe we can learn to spend 
our newly acquired leisure to the prof- 
it both of ourselves and of the nation. 
How successful we are in this will de- 
pend in large measure on how soon 
and how well we learn to apply the 
concepts of social conservation to 
our land. end 
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Crazy Day at Crosley Field 


For over 70 years Cincinnati’s citizens have greeted each new 
baseball season with a bang, and last year was no exception 


by JAMES A. MAXWELL 

O i’KNiNCf Day engenders the same 
intense, passionate interest and 
rich sentimentality in Cincinnati as 
the Kentucky Derby does in Douis- 
ville. Admittedly, certain out-of- 
town cynics, who follow the National 
League pennant race with overly dis- 
passionate eyes, have referred to Cin- 
cinnati’s annual renascence of hope 
as a form of self-hypnosis, similar to 
that practiced by Indian fire walkers. 
This viewpoint, however, could only 
be held by someone with the soul of 
a statistician and is, therefore, un- 
worthy of consideration. 

To be in Cincinnati in the weeks 
just before the first baseball game of 
the season is to regain belief in the 
resiliency of man. This is the time of 
reborn faith, when all previous disap- 
pointments and frustrations are for- 
gotten and confidence in the future 
gleams with pristine beauty. For Cin- 
cinnatians, Opening Day is the un- 
failingly effective spring tonic for the 
weary spirit. 

As the great day approaches, bits 
of gossip from the Reds’ training 
camp are gathered, repeated and 
magnified with childlike faith in the 
improbable. The rookie outfielder is 
reported to hit like Williams, run like 
Cobb and field like Mays. The pitcher 
Cincinnati received on waivers from 
St. Louis is said to have completely 
regained the form w'hich made him 
famous a decade ago and to be cur- 
rently baffling the finest batters in 
the Grapefruit League. Last year two 
Cincinnati sluggers who were sup- 
posed to break the hearts of the seven 
competing teams had some difficulty 
maintaining .250 averages, but now, 
rumor has it, they’ve corrected the 
minor flaws in stance and swing, and 
balls are sailing over fences with awe- 
inspiring regularity. 


Even the most knowing fans— and 
Cincinnati has a larger percentage of 
true baseball aficionados than any 
other city in the country— are caught 
up in the wave of optimism. Only 
someone with the sadistic impulses 
of a Caligula would point out that 
the same kinds of folk tales v-’cre be- 
ing told the previous year and that, 
if history serves as a guide, the rookie 
outfielder will be back in the Pacific 
Coast League by .lunc, the retread 
pitcher will, on the average, take his 
shower in the fourth inning of every 
game he starts and the two sluggers 
will again cause a minimum of in- 
somnia among managers of opposing 
clubs. 

The baseball fever mounts and 
stories become more and more glow- 





CROSLEY FIELD CREW SGtS Up CXlFa Seat.S 

in outfield to handle Opening Day crowd. 


ing as the Reds start their trek north- 
ward. Meanwhile, at the club’s of- 
fices in the Union Central Building in 
Cincinnati, a frantic but happy scene 
is being played. A politician pleads 
that hara-kiri is the only alternative 
course for him if he fails to provide 
two extra tickets for a big campaign 
contributor. A fan who has not missed 
an Opening Day in 30 years explains 
that he was desperately ill when tick- 
ets first went on sale and implores the 
box office not to besmirch his record 
of attendance. A businessman claims 
that only a pair of grandstand seats 
will save the account which is life or 
death for his firm. 

Although all the reserved-seat sec- 
tions could easily be .sold out a year 
in advance— an enormous number of 
boxes are held on a year-after-year ba- 
sis by various companies and by fam- 
ilies who pass the privilege down from 
father to son— the management tries 
to maintain the good will of the fans 
by using a quota system to keep tick- 
ets out of the hands of scalpers. A sell- 
out for the game is as automatic as 
for the first night of a Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical, even if the 
team finished at the bottom of the 
league in the previous season. 

This curious, but highly profitable, 
devotion of the fans to the annual 
debut of the team has given Cincin- 
nati a unique privilege in the Nation- 
al League. The Reds are the only 
team in the circuit that always plays 
its first game at home. The fiscal rea- 
son for granting this prerogative is 
obvious. Although Cincinnati is the 
second-smallest city in the nation 
with a major league franchise and 
Crosley Field is the smallest ball park 
in the National League, the crowds 
drawn by the Reds on Gpening Days 
are always among the largest in the 
country. 

Two days before the opening game 
last year I stopped in to see Gabe 
Paul, general manager of the Reds, 
to find if the annual pattern was 
ctyniinumi 
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CRAZY DAY rnxIinHeil 

being i-epeated. It obviously was. In 
the outer office two overwrought 
yoitng women were courageously at- 
tempting to cope with a switchboard 
which was lit up like a jukebox. 
Clerks scurried from office to office at 
a pace somewhere between a trot and 
a canter. One man opened the door 
of his office, look one look at the host 
of wailing visitors, muttered “Oh” 
in a stricken voice and rebarricaded 
himself in his lair. 

When I finally was ushered into 
Gabe Paul’s office, he was talking to 
someone on the telephone. He waved 
me to a chair as he continued to ex- 
plain with the soothing tact of a 
career diplomat why the urgent re- 
quest for a box just above the Reds’ 
dugout could not possibly be hon- 
ored. When the conversation ended, 
I offered my .sympathy on the ordeal 
he was undergoing. 

“You don't offer condolences to a 
prospector who’s working his tail off 
shoveling gold into a wheelbarrow,” 
he said with a benign smile. “This 
problem I’tl like to have for every 
game of the season.” 

“Full house?” I asked. 

“Full house, over 32,000 including 
those 4,000 temporary seats we’ll 
have in the outfield for this one 
game,” he said. He frowned. “The 
pitchers hate those extra seats — ev- 
ery long fly becomes a ground-rule 
double — but when we talked about 
not using them one year, the fans 
were ready to organize a lynch mob. 
Pitchers, like other artists, must suf- 
fer,” he added with -a not unhappy 
sigh. 

Even this brief exchange was inter- 
rupted so often by the telephone that 
I began to feel like a referee trying 
to converse with one of the partici- 
pants in a prizefight. As I rose to 
leave, I wished Paul luck in the forth- 
coming game. 

For the first time his face became 
solemn. “-Tust say a small prayer that 
it doesn’t rain,” he said. "If we had 
to honor all those rain checks. . . 

He shuddered. 

As a baseball man with, presuma- 
bly, a total, unquestioning faith in 
percentages, Paul had little reason to 
fear. The Reds played their first Na- 
tional League opening game in Cin- 
cinnati in 1876 and, with the excep- 
tion of 1877, the team has begun all 
other seasons at home. Only twice 
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during all of tliese years has weather 
forced a postponement. This aston- 
ishing record of benevolent behavior 
on the part of the elements may ex- 
plain, in part, why the natives have 
such a strong, mystical feeling about 
their spring rite. 

When I left Paul’s office, I walked 
around town to observe the impact 
of the forthcoming game upon the 
commerce of Cincinnati. Each of the 
large department stores and many of 
the small shops had one or more win- 
dow displays devoted to baseball. 
Festoons of Red pennants decorated 
almast all establishments. Miniature 
balls, bats and gloves were being 
combined in arrangements with car- 
nations, roses and other flora at .Tones 
The Florist. Numerous offices and 
places of business bore cards notify- 
ing the public of a noon closing hour 
on Opening Day. Local courts also 
close at noon, and all Cincinnati pub- 
lic high schools dismiss pupils for the 
afternoon. 

The clay before the game, I went 
to Crosley Field. The newly painted 
.seats and stands, the geometric per- 
fection of the seemingly lacquered 
infield, the straight, white foul lines, 
the lush, vivid green of the outfield — 
all gleaming under a bright, warm 
April sun were as oddly stirring as 
that moment before the curtain rises 
on a highly anticipated play. 

“Doesn’t look too bad,’’ .said Mat- 
ty Schwab, who has been park super- 
intendent .since 1903. Matty and his 
father, .John, are the only two super- 
intendents the Reds have ever had. 
But even after Matty retires there is 
little likelihood that the clan’s con- 
nection with baseball will end. Mat- 
ty’s younger brother, Leonard, is in 
charge of the Crosley playing field 
and Matty's grandson, Mike Dolan, 
works with the maintenance crew in 
the stands. In addition, Matty Jr., 
who was trained in Cincinnati, is 
supervisor of the Giants’ park in San 
Francisco. 

Matty took me on a tour around 
the infield, and afterward I went be- 
low the stands to see Bill Schwartz, 
the concession manager at Crosley 
Field. Bill was surrounded by cases 
of candy, soft drinks, cigars, ciga- 
rettes, beer and similar items — 
enough, it seemed to me, to stock all 
of the post exchanges in the U.S. 
Army at home and abroad. 

"We’ll have a hungry, thirsty, 
cotiliniied 
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CRAZY DAY covtuMied 

smoking crowd tomorrow,” Bill said. 
‘‘We’ll sell tons of hot dogs and brat- 
wurst, fish sticks, shrimp and ham- 
burger and who knows how many 
peanuts. There'll be 250 uniformed 
vendors working in the stands, plus 
all the girls who do the cooking at the 
counters underneath the stands. I 
figure we’ll sell about 1.5,000 score 
cards, maybe a couple thousand of 
the Reds Yearbooks that cost 50p 
each and a thousand souvenir caps 
and bats.” 

■‘How about the beer'?” I asked. 
‘‘This is supposed to be a beer-drink- 
ing town.” 

““It sure is,” he said. ‘‘If the weath- 
er's mild like today, we'll probably 
sell .‘30,000 bottles, that’s way over 
one apiece for every adult who’ll be 
here. If it's hot, we’ll top that figure. 
Of course, if it’s cold, we may sell a 
few less.” 

After leaving the ball park, I drove 
to the northern section of the down- 
town area Lo see how the Findlay 
Market merchants were coming along 
with their plans. The pregame parade 
of this a.ssociation of store owners and 
operators of open stalls has been an 
integral part of Opening Day cere- 
monies in Cincinnati for 40 years and 
I wanted to make certain that the 
tradition would be continued. 


‘‘They can’t start the game until 
Findlay Market appears,” Chester A. 
Lathrop, chairman of the 1959 and 
1960 programs said proudly. Lathrop, 
who has been proprietor of a drug- 
store on the square for 35 years, 
poured coffee for us at the soda foun- 
tain and then joined me in one of the 
booths. T asked him how the annual 
custom had started. 

‘‘We’re all red-hot fans around 
here,” he said, ‘‘and right after World 
War I, we decided to go to the Open- 
ing Game in a body. Each year we 
try to do sometliing a iittle different. 
Last year we all carried gas-filled 
balloons. This year we’ll all be wear- 
ing red carnations. In addition to our 
band, the mayor and a flock of judg- 
es, there’ll probably be about 200 of 
us in the procession this year. That’s 
almost our entire membership. We 
start from here at 12:30 tomorrow 
and parade ail the way to the ball 
park. Takes about an hour. We draw 
good crowds, too. Did you know that 
ail the grade schools along the route 
let the kids out to watch us pass? 
When we get out to tlie park, we and 
the band march all the way around 
the outfield and assemble at home 
plate for the ceremonies.” He shook 
his head. ‘‘Yes, sir, it's a big day, I 
can tell you.” 

It was, too. The Hedlegs won 4-1. 
But that was last year. end 
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19 HOLE The readers take over 


WORLD OF THE NEGRO BALLPLAYER 

Sirs: 

The Private WfirW of the .Vfgro Ball- 
pltajcr (ST, March 21), is a welcome oasis 
in a desert of the usual superficial, senti- 
mental eoverage of Negro and white re- 
lationships in sports. We, father and .son, 
are happy to see that a popular magazine 
like Sports Illustrated is leading the 
wa.v with a serious, sociological analysis 
of the professional and personal problems 
of the Negro ballplayer. 

However, certain clarificalions arc in 
order. 

1 ) Mr. Boyle states that most of the 
Negro ballplayers are “ ‘race men’ who 
prefer to keep away from the whites.” 
This is not quite accurate. Students of 
race relationshave noted the tendency of 
minority-group individuals to withdraw 
into a kind of “protective insulation” be- 
cause of the fear of rebuff and the uncer- 
tainty of acceptance in social relation- 
ships. This is an understandable human 
reaction to an ambiguous situation 

2i The generalization that Negro en- 
tertainers seem to he more accommodat- 
ing and more accepting of segregation 
practices as compared to more militant 
race men in the baseball world needs modi- 
fication. Compare, for instance, the mili- 
tant Lena Horne in the entertainment 
world with the accommodating Roy Cam- 
panella in the baseball world. .Another 
factor hero may be the fact that Negro 
entertainers usually perform before white 
audiences whereas Negro ballplayers have 
the support of mixed audiences. 

3) When Jackie Robinson first broke 
into the big leagues, most Negroes be- 
came Dodger fans because he was the 
only Negro ballplayer at that time. Now 
there is a more wholesome division of in- 
terest among Negroes in all the clubs. 
This is based on loyalty to an individual 
rather than to race alone. 

4; Because Negro ballplayer.s are no 
longer a novelty and are taken for grant 
ed, many fans do not "sec” a Puerto Rican 
in left field but rather Orlando Cepeda; 
they do not "see” a Negro in center field 
but the great Willie Mays. 

Perhaps in time the wholesome frater- 
nity we now see on the ball field will be 
extended to other areas of interpersonal 
relations among ballplayers. Robert 
Boyle's very helpful article helps to hasten 
such a day. 

•Alex Rosen 
Fred Rosen 

Council on Social Work Education 
New York City 

Sirs: 

By exposing and upholding the Negro 
ballplayer as a breed apart you have 
merely fertilized the bad seeds which 
exist in man.v minds. The Negro profes- 
sional man will obviously be a "mullion” 


in the minds of many instead of the nor- 
mal, educated individual he is. 

The professional ballplayer, Negro or 
white, is quite different from the normal 
.American. The nature of his job and his 
preoccupation with it make him sfi. This 
difference is, of cour.se, enhanced by the 
peculiar po.sition the professional ath- 
lete holds in the mind of the sporting 
public. The Negro athlete from the begin- 
ning is on the defensive. You mentioned 
that there are only 57 Negroes out of ap- 
proximately 400 major leaguers. Growing 
up in a white man’s world and being a 
"Number Two” citizen force him to be a 
"race man" merely to preserve his identi- 
ty as an individual. 

Your article is a damning criticism 
of organized baseball. The whole coun- 
try is involved in a civil rights squab- 
ble which will obviously be a major is- 
sue in the forthcoming presidential cam- 
paign. Now you pre.sent facts which prove 
a sport which is idolized by countless 
millions promotes Ihe principle of “sep- 
arate but equal,” which was ruled against 
by the Supreme Court in 1954. The sit- 
uation is further disturbing when one 
realizes the extent to which sports influ- 
ence our public values, especially among 
the young. 

J, Philip Park 
The Institute on the Church 
in Corporate Society, 

United Presbyterian Church 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

Does every event have to have “race” 
written into it? One gets a little fed up on 
Althea Gibson's or Big O's problems; do 
you think Jerry West or Lee Shaffer 
never had any? 

My whole point is a plea for tolerance, 
but in both directions, please, and don’t 
try so hard to write something into a 
situation when that something didn’t 
exist until you put it there. 

Here’s hoping for more sports coverage 
and le.ss psychological analysis. 

Carol P. Henninger 

Statesville, N.C. 

Sirs: 

The American Negro has resigned him- 
self to defeat in the struggle to be recog- 
nized as a human being and strives only 
to be recognized by the world as an 
"American Negro.” The low status and 
unique regard attributed to this position 
is passively accepted by the American 
Negro. The conscious and/or unconscious 
cognition of this leads him to forget that 
he is first and foremost a human being. 
Becoming clannish, appointing a group 
ruler and setting up a uniiiue vernacular 
and a code of behavior only enhances the 
definition of the position the .American 
continued 
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A BLUE CHIP JACKET— the 

Cross/Country is a long jacket that 
won't creep up and leave you short be- 
hind. Has take-up straps at the margins, 
so you can wear it loose or snug. Shell is 
of .storm repellent, self-sealing SuPima, 
lining a fierce red Foulard. A buy as 
safe as bonds, at about $20. 

■wzyvte OL 


iuo/'^biobe. 


WEED ’em and FISH! 

Kill submersed water , 
weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing 
gear, with R-H Weed 
Rhap-20. Granular 2.A-D. 

Inexpensive, easy to use, 
sure results. For free in- 
formation write • 

Reaser-Hill Corperatlen, Box 3SSI, Jaeksenvilit, Ark. 



every traveler 
knows what this is... 



wise travelers 
know what this is... 

m$ 

Established 1931 

Leading travel agents from Maine to 
Hawaii proudly display the ASTA 
seal of superior service. For 
smoother, happier travel, let an 
AST.A agent plan your trip. Remem- 
ber, your pleasure is his business. 
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push-button WonderCast 


: Pi/s/i -Button' 
Afqg/e/ 
Bast/ Casfs 
Qu/c4- 

' .05 a F/ash 


DEPENDABLE FISH-SAVING 
LEVEL-WIND AND MICRO-DRAG 

Bring home the Big Ones! 

Tackle the tough ones confidently with a heavy 
duty Shakespeare push-button WonderCast, the 
reel preferred for no-hacklash casting by fisher- 
men everywhere. So easy to use . . . just a push 
of the button, s-w-'i-s-h of the rod— PRESTO— 
push-button fishing! Long easy casts every time, 
backlash impossible! Smooth, powerful level- 
wind retrieve — plus fish saver micro-drag — 
bring the big ones under control quickly! Out- 
standing Shakespeare engineering and quality 
control assure smooth, long lasting perform- 
ance. There are 7 Shakespeare push-button 
WonderCast reels from $14.95 to $26.50. See 
your dealer! 

IP. S. Send post card for free new 1960 fishing 
catalog and pocket fishing calendar). 


SHAKESPEARE CO., KALAMAZOO, MICH. — FINE FISHING TACKLE SINCE 1697 


CHRONIC ATHLETE’S FOOT? 


Try the New Remedy Selected for Use 
by the United States Olympic Team! 


The most common foot ailment among 
men and women today is that type of 
ringworm known colloquially as "ath- 
lete's foot." It is as annoying as it is 
common — and so persistent that many 
find it difficult to get rid of or control. 
Now, after years of research, science has 
developed a new way to treat this infec- 
tion. It has proven so successful it was 
written up in the Archives of Dermatol- 
ogy (Vol. No. 77). Recently it was se- 
lected for use by the U.S. Olympic Team. 
The secret of this remarkable new treat- 
ment is a unique, painless type of io- 
dine* — world's greatest antiseptic— 
that kills all kinds of germs and fungi, 
but doesn't burn or sting tissue — is 
actually so safe it can be used on even 
the most tender skin, 

Specifically designed to treat athlete's 
foot infection, this painless type of io- 
dine* has been prepared in (I) liquid 
form to kill infecting organisms by con- 
tact, and (2) in spray-powder form to 
guard against rc-infection from socks 


•contains pol)rvin)tl[>yifol«Kine-iodin8. Pal. No. 2.739,922 Genotal 


and shoes. Both liquid and powder are 
found only in new Isodine Athlete's Foot 
Treatment kit. 

Use Isodine Athlete’s Foot Treat- 
ment as directed with this remarkable 
guarantee; you must get rid of chronic 
athlete's foot suffering and you rnum 
prevent its return — or we will gladly 
give you double your money back. Get 
new Isodine Athlete's Foot Treatment 
at your drugstore today — no prescrip- 
tion needed. 



Negro has put himself in. It appears to 
me, that the foreign Negro, to gain sig- 
nificance, seeks acceptance as a ballplay- 
er and not a.s a Negro ballplayer. Alsu, I 
conclude that the American Negro has 
used the field of sports too much (and 
very few sports at that) in his struggle to 
attain a higher statu.s. What of electron- 
ics, nucleonics, the political sciences, the 
arts and other cultural fields of endeavor? 
The American Negro is always seeking 
the rapid method of attaining success 
and position, and this status he attains 
is not on the same level with his fel- 
lows and is treated by them with an odd 
consideration. 

To enlighten him, I have this to say: 
Change your perception of the .situation 
and refuse to accept defeat, for your 
struggle for acceptance and recognition 
has just begun. 

Ch.arles Barone 

New York City 
Sirs: 

So much for the million-dollar inferi- 
ority complexes of our Negro ballplayers 
(SI, March 21 ). Mr. Boyle deserves praise 
for his brilliant research and fine article, 
although it did turn out to be a rather 
sad commentary on the way the average 
Negro mind apparently works. 

This “Majestic Knights of the Sea” 
type of cliquishness is ridiculously im- 
mature, and I find it extremely disgust- 
ing. If I were a big league ballplayer (I 
am a Negro and proudly so) and "Big 
Daddy” Crowe waltzed up to me and 
mouthed his little race spiel as he did to 
Pinson, I am sure 1 would have politely 
as possible (Crowe is a big man, you 
know) told him 1 needed no unsolicited 
father-away-from-father. 

Perhaps it is because each man, as an 
individual, doesn’t have capabilities to 
build and maintain his own personal lit- 
tle shield that he siinks under the mass 
umbrella. There is a great deal to be 
gained in sticking together, but there is 
only negligible gain to be found in a 
clique that demands blind loyalty. 

I’ll not be quite as naive as the illus- 
trious Jackie Robinson, but 1 do think 
race eonsciousne.ss is outrageously over- 
stressed among the athletes. It is time 
the Negro athlete grew up enough to 
realize that the very defense mechanism 
he uses against his natural enemy, “them 
people,” marks him for ridicule. He 
doesn’t need a big daddy who lays down 
the laws of the clan, unless he happens to 
be a lummox. Cliques are only for those 
who cannot think for themselves. 

Big daddies may act with the best in- 
tentions, but they really aren’t neede 1. 
Thank God for that army of generals in 
the Giant camp. Mon, they arc! Ob- 
viously, they all know how to speak for 
them.selves and think beyond the 17- 
year-oJd .stage. 

Getting back to this Crowe-guided 
group, may I ask what they are trying to 
get over to Mr. Boyle? Are they bragging 
or griping or both? I noted an unfor- 
tunately typical altitude of the Negro, 
player in the article. They apparently 
don’t know what they really want. How 
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any intelligent group (and here may lie 
the crux of the matter! can speak glow- 
ingly of its clannishness and its contempt 
for the Number Ones one moment and 
then do an about-face and grouse about 
having its lockers all in a row because 
“it seems that clubhouse attendants stress 
‘togetherness’ too much,” is beyond the 
comprehension of this 21-year-old. 

The over-all attitude in the article 
pointed up one glaring flaw in some Ne- 
groes’ personalities. They need thicker 
skins. Being easily olTended, oversensi- 
tive, and having a misplaced chip on the 
shoulder must make living pretty mis- 
erable. It most certainly sets one apart. 

Incidentally, I say send Professor Fra- 
zier’s theory of the Negro “bourgeoisie 
elite” straight to the devil along with all 
the welter of other meaningless labels per- 
petrated by quasi experts. I also say 
“fa-a-a-a-ugh” to Mr. Mai Goode’s atti- 
tude concerning the comment about 
NAACP. Thank God, that sometimes 
great organization does stir up trouble. 
I shout “Viva” to the little anthropology 
professor who didn’t stand up when the 
ballplayer-god walked in. I’m a baseball 
fan, and I’ll be damned if I’d rise at the 
entrance of any ballplayer, black, white 
or green wdth stripes. Shame on Howard 
U.’s guilty faculty members. 

You may deduce correctly by this time 
that I do not like “race men” who beg 
the question of the U.S. racial situation, 
and I don’t like coattail riders. Head- 
nodders, if you plea-se. Therefore, here is 
one “club member” in very poor stand- 
ing, probably, because I happen to pick 
friends, not according to what color they 
are, but because we hit it off together 
rather well. I’ve discovered we all bleed 
red, and I’m not the least bit shy to 
point up the fact in any company. 

So really, fellas, you ought to buck up 
a bit and come out of the womb. The 
breeze is fine out here, and nobody cares 
whether your hair blows or not. The ones 
who do aren’t important enough or intelli- 
gent enough to be cared about anyway. 

Norm Lockman 

Kennett Square, Pa. 


Sirs: 

I thoroughly enjoyed reading your ar- 
ticle on the Negro in baseball. I enjoyed 
it, first, because I am a Negro and, sec- 
ondly, because I am an athlete. Your 
article touched on many of the problems 
of the American Negro in athletics today. 
On our basketball team here at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas this past season we had 
four Negro boys on the traveling squad, 
and next year there will be six and possi- 
bly seven. I am sure that everyone who 
read your article could not fail to be 
enlightened on the color problem. The 
one thing which seems mo.st important to 
me is the quota of Negro athletes in 
sports, generally speaking. If a boy is 
good it shouldn’t make any difference 
what color he is, and if the be.st nine 
players happen to be Negro, Chinese, 
Russian, or Mexican, I think that they 
should be the ones to play. Congratula- 
tions on a very informative and well- 
written article. 

Butch Myers 

Lawrence, Kans. 


PRO ONLY 


the truth is: 



PENFOLD 


NO BALL 
GOES 
FURTHER 
THAN 


PENFOtP 


The ball with 
card-marking 
identification 

□ □□□ 


Meets 

U.S.G.A. 

Specifications 


PROVE IT 
PLAY IT TODAY! 


PENFOLD GOLF BALLS, INC. 34 South 17th Street ■ Phila. 3. Pa. 



~low^ Sc|ULres 


by FREEMAN 


Waignt is eliminated to prevent fatigue . . . glove- soft leathers assure exceptional 
softness. Combination Gore ’n’ Saddle gives perfect arch-instep support. Genuine 
White Buck with Black or Brown combination: also one color. Most popular golf 
shoe we've ever made! . . .Town Squires $11.95 up, available coast to coast. 


Write for your Freeman dealer's name ... Freeman Shoe Corp., Beloit. Wisconsin 
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. . . Home of world-famous emerald 
greens ond Grond-Slam Champions 
. . - Georgia provides a challenge 
to every golfer. And If your favorite 
sport is fishing, swimming or boating 
— you'll find it all in Georgia, the 
year-round vacation land. 

Write for free travel brochures 

Abit Massey, Director Dept. S 

GEORGIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
100 Stole Copitol Atlonta, Georgia 

NAME . _ . 

ADDRESS - - 

CITY -STATE 


GOLFING 

...IS GREAT 
IN GEORGIA 


Pat on the Back 



CHARLES J. O’CONNELL 


7 had to get out of the house’ 


“T’ve never worked harder than 
1 . since I retired,” says Charles J. 
O’Connell, who is a chipper, hearty 
71. Five years ago O’Connell, then an 
assistant vice-president of New York 
Life, retired after 50 years’ service. 
But O’Connell continued to serve. “I 
was afraid I’d die on the vine,” he 
says. ‘‘I had to get out of the house.” 
He devoted himself to handball, a 
game he began playing with a nickel 
ball against a bulkhead at Brighton 
Beach, Brooklyn in 1905. 

O’Connell, who is chairman of the 
National AAU Handball Committee, 


is called The Father of One-wall 
Handball. O’ConneU’s latest baby is 
three-wall handball, a game of his 
origination, which is played on a court 
with one side wall. There are, at pres- 
ent, five of these courts in New York 
City. O’Connell (shown above on one 
in Central Park) feels the advantages 
of the new three-wall game are that 
it allows for many of the tricky, dif- 
ficult shots of four-wall handball, 
yet permits ample spectator partici- 
pation. And O’Connell’s baby is grow- 
ing; he has got letters from a dozen 
park commissions asking for details. 
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the fun is in the wearino; 


ORLON 




You’re dressed for fun in sweaters and knit shirts containing 
'"Orion"* acrylic fiber . . . they’re light as air! Cool as a breeze! 
Yet ' Orion” keeps 'em in shape through active fun and re- 
peated washings . . . without special care. Choose from many 
colors and patterns . . . and wear them in fun! 

0 17 'If T7 T> 17 niiike.*; knit spnrlswear slinwri . . . Lcfl: sweater 
IV Ij V rjlVlli of 100% 'M)rlon” alnnu $13.95. shirt ..t 100% 

'’Orion'' about SlO.95; rifjiit: shirt of ’'Orlttn’’ and "Dacron''* poly- 
ester hlamenl about S4.00 at all line stores. 





c-s llburs, 


Better Things for Setter Living . . . through Chemistry 




Be really refreshed ! Canii)\vith Coke! Only Coca-Cola gives you 
the cheerful lift that's bright and lively... the cold crisp taste that 
deeply satisfies! No wonder Coke refreshes you best ! 



FOR THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES 


